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CHAPTER XX. FOUND. 


I counp not be mistaken, although it was 
certain that she did not recognise me. Our 
eyes met, but she only glanced at me ina 

| Yacant, listless way. She had been crying 

/it appeared ; rocking herself to and fro, as 

| she gathered closely about her a long fur- 
| trimmed mantle of black velvet, streaked 
,and soiled here and there by trailing 
through the snow. Her hands were bare 
I noticed, and swollen and blue from the 
cold. There were jewels upon her fingers, 
,and a rich gold bracelet clasped her wrist. 
She had drawn the hood of her cloak over 
‘her head, and held to her mouth a filmy 
lace-bordered handkerchief which she was 
, biting and tearing with her teeth. Fora 
‘moment or two I stood silent and amazed, 
contemplating her. 

“ Why are you here ?” I asked at length, 
faintly, scarcely knowing what I said. 
“Why should I not be here?” she 
, answered, with lowered brows and angry- 
/ gleaming eyes. 

“ But you will die of cold.” 

“Well, and why not? As well here as 
| elsewhere; as well of cold as of anything 
else. But it is cold, bitter, cruel cold. The 
wind cuts and stabs like a knife.” Then 
in a changed voice she asked, “ How far is 
it from here to Overbury Hall 2” 

“ About three miles across the down.” 

“Not more? You're sure? I thought 
I'd come miles and miles. Ugh!” She 
shivered, and folding her cloak round her 
shoulders left her feet uncovered. I ob- 
served that her shoes were thin, and wet 
through. I was much distressed. 

“ Rosetta !”’ I cried. 
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She started. } 
crossed her face. 

“What! You know me! Who are yon, 
then? Ashepherd? Well, go and look } 
after your sheep—I’m not one of them.” | 
And she laughed almost savagely. 

“Tam not a shepherd. You have for- 
gotten me, it seems—Duke Nightingale.” 

But it was plain the name conveyed no 
meaning to her, that she did not know me. 

“Duke Nightingale,’ she repeated, 
pressing her hand upen her forehead. 

“T saw you at Dripford, at the fair, 
some months back. You were dancing in 
a tent. Surely you remember ?” 

“ What ! 
Ah, I think I do recollect something about | 
it now. So, you were the boy that came 
with hin? But whatofit? Are you his | 
servant—his spy? Why have you tracked | 
me here ?”” 

“T lire close by, at the farm-house in the | 
hollow yonder.” 

“You have not followed me, then ? 


An expression of fear 


Is 
that what you mean? It was merechance |\ 
brought you here ?” 

“ It was mere chance.” 

“Well, you’ve seen me, you’ve found 


me. Now go.” 

“T cannot leave you here. Night is 
coming on. You will die of cold if you re- 
main here.” 

“I’m only resting. I shall go on pre- 
sently. Where? God only knows! Out 
of the world, perhaps. I don’t care where. 
Oh, if it wasn’t so cold! My fingers ache, 
my teeth chatter, my heart seems breaking, 
my feet are like stones. Am I dying, do 

ou think ?” 

“Impossible! Heaven forbid! 
Rosetta, it shall not be.” 

” Why do you speak to me like that? 
How strange of yea! ! What am I to you ?” 


No, 
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“ Tadeed, indeed, you are very much to 
me, Rosetta.” 

“You have got my name pat enough, 
it seems,” she said with a wild, scornful 
laugh. 

“Twas not likely to forget it, or you, 
Rosetta. You cannot know, you cannot 
guess, what joy it is to me to see you once 
more.” 


“You’ve a kind voice,” she said, after a. 


pause. “And you mean kindly, I think. 
But you never saw me but once, and then 
only for a few minutes. And you've 
thought of me since—often? very often ?” 

* Indeed, Rosetta, I have never ceased 
to think of you.” 

“How strange all this sounds. You’re 
not mad, are you? But you couldn’t know, 
if you were. It’s no use asking that. So 
you saw me dance at the fair, and have 
thought of me ever since ? Yes, I remember 
all now. And you saw Diavolo cane me, the 
wretch. He’s dead since. So I’ve heard. 
I can’t but hope it’s true. It’s wrong to 
hope that, I suppose. Somehow every- 
thing one does is wrong, according to some 
people. They haven’t been beaten by him 
as Il have. 1 hated him. He was a cruel, 
savage monster, and I was so helpless in 
his hands—a child and his apprentice— 
not that he was worse to me than to the 
others, poor little wretches that we were. 
For father and mother I had none that 
ever I heard of. So I was at his mercy. 
And he half starved me, and took all my 
earnings. But that’s over now. And he’s 
dead. He broke his neck they toldme. It 
little matters now. All’s past and gone. 
I’ve left that life behind me—exchanged it 
for what? This! A pretty change. Oh, 
this bitter wind! It cuts me to pieces.” 

She swayed to and fro as she talked in 
this wandering, fragmentary way, scarce 
knowing, as I judged, what she said. Her 
eyes were closing, and she appeared half 
fainting from the intense cold. Suddenly 
she bowed her head, and was falling asleep 
in the snow. I knew the danger of this, 
and grew much alarmed. Happily I car- 
ried with me a small flask of brandy. I 
applied it to her lips, and constrained her 
to swallow some few drops. I took off my 
heavy coat, and wrapped it round her. I 
chafed her hands, breathing upon them to 
warm them. I folded my arms round her, 
and drew her close to me. Presently she 
revived a little. 

“ How kind you are to me,” she mur- 
mured, dreamily. “You're a good boy, 
I'm sure, Duke Nightingale! Yes, I know 





the mame now. God bless you, Duke, 
Kiss me. How warm your face is, and 
smooth as a woman's. It quite burns my 
cheeks. I was so-cold and wretéhed; but 
I’m better now. I should have died, I’m 
sure, but for you. Not hat 1 cared; I 
wanted to die, I think. But the cold was 
dreadful. And you’ve thought of me 
often? How strange that seems. For 
what was I to you? A girl dancing in a 
booth. That’s all. Though I danced well, 
I know ; and could still, if I haven’t forgot 
it all. I hated the life. I felt that I could, 
and should, have been doing better. Plenty 
of talent has come out of booths—why not 
in my case as in another’s? But I had no 
chance. I was a slave to a cruel master. 
I had only to obey his bidding, and was 
beaten when I refused. How weary, 
weary I grew of it! So 1 escaped at last. 
You know that, I suppose? It was the 
day you saw me at the fair.” 

“ And you escaped alone ?” 

“No; not alone. HowconldI? With 
him.” 

“With Lord Overbury ?” I asked, faintly, 
after a pause. My heart was throbbing 
cruelly. 

“ With Lord Overbury.” 

It was true, then. I felt, I knew it must 
be so. And yet it pained me grievously, 
unspeakably, to learn the fact for certain 
from her lips. I was silent, longing for 
some look upon her face of sorrow, of 
shame, of penitence. I saw none. She 
only shivered and looked about her with 
fatigued, half-closed eyes. 

“ Diavolo followed me, did you know 
that, to take me back ?”’ 

“Yes, Diavolo, with Mauleverer.” 

** Mauleverer ? Oh, you mean the clown. 
Mauleverer? That wasn’t the name, I 
think. But it doesn’t matter. We've so 
many names, and change them so often. Yes, 
Mauleverer, as you call him. I remember. 
He was a good fellow that, I think. I liked 
him. He was a little crazy, wasn’t he ? 
But he was kind tome. He had always a 
friendly word for me. And he tried often 
to keep Diavolo’s cane from me. It wasn’t 
much use, for how could he hinder Diavolo? 
He couldn’t, you know. So he followed, 
too, did he, with Diavolo, to bring me 
back? It was no business of his. Why 
should he care what became of me? Why 
did he try to take me back ?” 

I could not answer. I was too much 
distressed and perplexed. And what was 
to be done? I asked myself. 

“T would have died sooner than go back. 
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I had a knife with me. I would have used 
it had they laid a finger upon me. I was | 
free at last. There was no going back for | 
me. And they couldn’t overtake us. He | 
knew all the country, and turned off some- 
where at a by-road. And then we went 
north, It was a long, dreary journey, I 
remember ; and now I’m back in this part 
of the world. Is it far from here to— what's 
the place where the fair was? ah, Dripford 
—that’s it. How many miles ?” 

I told her how many. She had raised 
herself with difficulty, moving stiffly, as 
though her limbs were half frozen. With 
a tremulous hand she shaded her eyes, 
dazzled by the snow; glanced at the bleak 
landscape about her, and shuddered. The 
sun was now fast sinking into a coppery 
bank of snow-charged clouds behind Beacon 
Mount. The parting rays touched as with 
fire the gilt vane of Purrington Church 
in the distance, and tinged with rose-red 
the tree-tops of the leafless woodlands sur- 
rounding and shrouding Overbury Hall. 

“JT must try and get on somehow,” she 
said, feebly. 

“‘ Where are you going ?” 

“‘ Anywhere but back there.”” She pointed 
in the direction of the great house. 

“You have come from the hall ?” 

“From where else, do you suppose? I 
didn’t drop from the sky. Did you think 
I did ?” 

It seemed not impossible. It was so 
strange that she should be where she was; 
and she was so beautiful, and my admira- 
tion for her was so extreme; for the mo- 
ment it had outstripped and almost quelled 
my love. Not because a conviction was 
growing upon me, as it well might do, 
of her unworthiness. Not appreciably on 
that account. But I stood in her presence ; 





my heart had lost its boldness. I was all | 
reverence, and trembling devotion. Be- | 
sides, I had to think, to the disturbance of | 
my wild fondness, what was to be done | 
next. The matter was becoming urgent. | 
“ How wretchedly tired and weak | feel,” | 
she said; “and I thought I was so strong. 
What a foolIam! No, I can’t go on yet. | 
I must rest here a little while longer. If 
you would only let me go to sleep for half | 
an hour, I feel I should wake up quite 
well and strong again.” 
“Impossible, Rosetta; it must not be; | 
it will be certain death to you.” 
“And if it is, what does it matter? | 
Who will care ?” 
“T shall. Indeed, indeed, Rosetta, it would 
break my heart,” I cried, desperately. 


“You! Your heart! What! You love 
me ¥” 

I know not what I said in answer; bnt 
there was no need of words ; my face sufli- 
ciently revealed the story of my passion. 

“ My poor boy !’’ She looked at me with 
curious tenderness, and a sort of wondering 
compassion. This softened expression ren- 
dered her in my eyes more lovely than ever. 
I clasped her cold hands in mine. She 
withdrew them abruptly, pressing them 
against her forehead. 

“ How strange! How mad! You love 
me! Me of all people!” Then presently 
she added, “ No, no, it must not be. There 
must be no more of this. Let me go. I 
can walk now.” 

“You will go back to the hall—to 
him?” A fierce jealousy burned within 
me. I grew bolder now, for all was told 
and known, by some desperate chance as | 
itseemed. She had seen into my heart. 

“No, not there—not to him.” But she 
spoke less firmly than before. 

“ Rosetta, you love Lord Overbury ?” 

“JT!” It was uttered in a kind of scream. 
“He was to me escape, that was all; and 
now ” she paused, tossing her head in 
imperious anger. 

“ And now 

“T hate him!” 

I fell at her feet. My heart found words 
—frantic words enough, very likely. I 
cannot now recal them; yet they were in- 
telligible—could not be misread; I said, 
at least I know I strove to say, that I 
loved her, that I should love her always; 
that she was dearer to me than anything 
in this world. That the thought of her, 
the memory of her, was ever with me. || 
That she was part of my very being, of | 
myself, That she was my life, my soul. 
That I adored her, that I devoted myself to 
her, and to her service thenceforward and 
for ever. And much more to the same 
effect, expressed with all the iteration and 
diffuseness customary with passion long or 
short lived, but for the time fervid and 
thorough. 

She listened, amazed and bewildered, 
and yet, I think, pleased too. 

“| have never been spoken to like this 
before,” she said, half musingly, softly and 


9 


‘simply. She stooped down, and gently 


kissed me on the forehead. “ But you 
musn’t say such things to me.” She was 
turning from me. 1 clutched her cloak, 
and sought to detain her. She snatched it 
from me, and was hurrying away through 


| the firs. 
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Suddenly she slipped in the snow and 
fell. 

When I came up to where she was lying, 
I found that she had fainted. What was’l 
to do? I raised her from the ground, and, 
sustaining her with one hand, tried with the 
other to beat from her dress the thick snow 
that clung to it. How deadly pale she 
was! Was she hurt? 





CLUBS AND CO-OPERATION. 


“You ought to belong to us, old man,” 
said Honeydew, as we at last came to coffee 
and curagoa, after a long but delightfully 
discriminated dinner, which I am bound to 
say was as nearly perfect as possible, from 
the eggs to the apples—that is to say, from 
the oysters to the ice-pudding. 

I was dining téte-i-téte with Honeydew 
at his new club, the Acropolis. It was 
a new club necessarily to him and some 
six hundred members; for it had been 
established only a few months, and had not 
passed the period — common to all such 
institutions in their infancy—when their 
merits form a prominent subject of conver- 
sation among those frequenting them. It 
was with pardonable pride in the resources 
of the Acropolis, doubtless, that Honeydew 
had made a point of developing them un- 
usually upon this occasion, and I am bound 
to say that the wines were well worthy of 
the viands. The sherry was a little too 
dry for me, so was the champagne; but 
men will have them so in these days, and 
both were admirable wines. The hock and 
the claret could not be made to err in this 
respect, and were beyond all praise. I 
could see that Honeydew was pleased with 
my approval of them, marked in the most 
practical manner, and it was when the 
coffee and curagoa succeeded that he re- 
vealed the current of his thoughts, by 
saying: 

“ You ought to belong to us, old man ;” 
adding, “let me put you up.” 

I expressed my thanks for the proffered 
honour, but elected to reserve my decision ; 
intimating that I was already a member of 
several clubs to which I never went, and 
| that I should like to be off with one or 
two old loves before being on with a new 
one. 

There was a little hesitation as to whe- 
ther we should go and hear “ the best thing 
in Opera Bouffe that had been out for a 
long time,” or ascend to the region above, 
where weeds and flowers do not promis- 





cuous shoot, as the weeds have it to them- 
selves. Agreeably charged with wine as 
we were, we found ourselves more disposed 
to talk than to listen (degenerate are play- 
goers in these days!) and after some gentle 
dalliance, on the question being formally 
put, the weeds had it. 

So I mounted the velvet pile of the 
palatial staircase to the apartment indicated, 
while Honeydew transacted pecuniary bu- 
siness at a high desk in the corner of the 
room. This, I may here remark, is an un- 
graceful necessity when a man has guests, 
and one which should be avoided. In some 
clubs it is usual to postpone the settle- 
ment when hospitality is being dispensed, 
though in contravention of the rules. To 
be sure Tom Ransack—who has since gone 
to the dogs—used to abuse the privilege 
considerably. His normal condition was 
to be without money; and you always 
knew when he was particularly impecu- 
nious by seeing him entertaining a table- 
ful of friends at the Junior Sybarite— 
had he dined alone he would have had no 
excuse for not paying his bill. It is cu- 
rious, by the way, to observe what stringent 
restrictions seem required to keep a society 
of gentlemen of unblemished honour in 
order. To look at the ordinary rules of a 
club you would suppose the members 
capable of committing the most atrocious 
crimes. 

The smoking-room of the Acropolis 
differs advantageously from many smoking- 
rooms I know by being less severe in style. 
Its velvet couches and mirrors, and orna- 
mental aspect generally, relieve you from 
the too common impression produced by 
these places, that they are penitentiaries 
where you are sent to indulge habits un- 
fitting you for respectable society. I took 
my seat upon a vacant couch beside its 
attendant table—a comfortable article of || 
furniture, by the way, which did not look | 
as if it would overturn at your slightest 
movement—and was joined in two or three 
minutes by Honeydew. As he entered the 
room his eye seemed to catch some object 
in my rear, and he shied, just like a horse, 
turning three quarters right-about, as if 
preparing for a retreat. He did leave the 
room, indeed, but in a careless manner, 
giving me a look which I understood. 

“What the deuce is the matter?” I 
asked, when I joined him on the landing 
outside. 

“It’s that awful bore, Buzwell,” said 
Honeydew. “ You actually placed your- 
self at the table next him—within the 
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shortest range of his batteries, where every 
shot would have told. We should scarcely 
have escaped alive. But you knew no 
better—come this way, old man.” 

And Honeydew marshalled me to the 
extreme end of the apartment, placing the 
longest possible distance between us and 
the enemy, from whom we were sheltered, 
too, by several groups of guests. While 
our seltzers were coming, my friend ex- 
plained to me the monster’s peculiarities. 

“‘ He has as a rule only three subjects 
of conversation — eating, drinking, and 
smoking—and these he takes up regularly, 
one after the other, uniting them in one 
discourse. He has always had a grievance 
that he cannot obtain his pet pleasures to 
perfection at reasonable rates; and, lately, 
he has discovered what he considers the 
weak points of club management, and will 
occupy the whole evening in proving to you 
that every committee in London ought to 
be hanged.” 

As he spoke I saw an expression of 
horror come over the face of Honeydew, 
and was not long in understanding its 
cause. Turning, I beheld a portly gentle- 
man, slightly bald as to the head, the hair 
on his face cut with military precision, 
bearing an aspect generally of softened 
ferocity, and looking as much like a major 
of the old school as a man can look. It 
was, indeed, the dreaded Major Buzwell, 
and—horrible portent—he carried in his 
hand a coffee-cup ! 

It was all up. He had carried our gar- 
rison by a coup de main, and surrender 
was inevitable. Seating himself at our table 
he began to talk—I need scarcely say upon 
what subject. 

After ‘‘ compliments” — occasioned by 
his introduction to a stranger—he pro- 
ceeded to hold forth without ceremony, 
addressing us both indiscriminately, some- 
thing in the following fashion : 

“T’ve told you before, and I tell you 
again, that it’s all nonsense to talk about 
the comfort and economy of clubs, as at 
present managed. There is not a club in 
London where you can get a decent cutlet 
and pint of wine without paying for it 
more than you would be charged in any 
restaurant. And in the restaurant, re- 
member, when you pay for your cutlet, you 
are paying rent and taxes, upholsterer’s 
bills, gas bills, servants’ wages, landlord’s 
profits, and for everything necessary for 
the enjoyment of your cutlet and wine in 
peace and quietness. At a club all these 
accessories are supposed to be covered by 





your entrance fee and annual subscription, 
and you are told that you get your eating 
and drinking at cost price. Cost price! A 
pretty price it costs the members! Yes— 
I know what you are going to say—you 
can at least get lunch here at a reasonable 
rate. I know you can, and men can 
make it their dinner if they like to dine 
on cold meat before four o’clock. But 
if there was not an awful waste of 
cold meat—as of everything else — this 
could not be done, and what members save 
one way, they lose in another. Waste—I 
should think there was waste, and well 
there may be. <A set of men who may be 
good enough at bawling to a battalion with 
the help of an adjutant, or dabbling in 
stocks or politics, but who know nothing of | 
household management, are set to work to 
control a secretary, and a steward, and a 
host of cooks and waiters, and to take care | 
not only that we have everything at proper | 
market rates, but that we make the best 
use of everything when we get it. Of wine | 
they do know something as a rule; but | 
the wine merchants can get the better of | 
them for all that. Do you mean to tell | 
me that the hock I had down-stairs at | 
dinner, is the same wine as the sample 
tasted by the committee, which they found | 
so good as to be actually cheap at the 
price? Of course not, and it’s the same | 
with half the wine laid down. I don’t 
mean to say that any of our committee are in 
league with the wine merchants, but such 
things have been heard of, and I could tell 
you some pretty stories of the kind, only of 
course you know them as well asI do. I 
need scarcely tell you that most new clubs 
are set up by wine merchants, just as 
public-houses are set up by brewers; and 
in that case, having the custom secure, they 
can mix their wines if they please. When 
remonstrances are made, things are im- 
proved for the time, and members who know 
exactly what to order may get well sup- 
plied. But the inexperienced men get let 
in considerably. 

“Tt is well, you say, not to be at the 
mercy of one merchant. Well, take a club 
where the cellar is supplied by three or 
four. A man who only occasionally uses 
the club gives a dinner to a few friends. He 
knows no more of wine, we will suppose, 
than three-fourths of the men who pretend 
to know everything. In particular he knows 
nothing of the carte, so he asks the waiter 
what he recommends. The waiter has al- 
ways a favourite wine merchant, and of 
course his wines are those recommended. 
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Do you mean to tell me that the waiter has 
not a good and substantial reason for his 
preference? But that’s only of a piece 
with the entire system. There is not a 
tradesman employed who does not pay for 
the custom he obtains, and this pay- 
ment is necessarily added to the price of 
the articles he supplies. A committee 
will of course find out this sort of thing 
now and then, and somebody gets dis- 
missed ; but the sort of thing goes on for 
all that. If a secretary complains of a 
steward for practices of the kind he very 
likely gets no thanks. The steward has 
his answer, and the secretary is probably 
placed in an invidious position as to his 
motives in seeking the dismissal of an ap- 
parently faithful servant. Sometimes a 
secretary or manager will ask a tradesman 
—say a butcher—for discount for ready 
money. I know the answer returned in 
more than one case, a derisive reply that 
nobody gives discount to clubs, that no 
tradesmen can be found to do it. One man 
I know made a facetious proposal to allow 
two and a half per cent, as if that was of 
any use! And one went so far as to 
concede ten per cent; but it was soon 
found that ten per cent was added to the 
bills before being taken off, and who was 
the gainer by that? The very men, too, 
who are most firm in refusing fair dis- 
count are the most liberal in their per- 
centages and tips in an underhand way, 
for it is by these means that they secure 
the custom of the house. Otherwise, they 
know very well that the first opportunity 
would be taken to complain of them, and 
to transfer the patronage elsewhere. You 
may depend upon it that nothing of the 
kind oceurs at an hotel or restaurant—un- 
less, indeed, it be on the limited liability 
principle. The proprietor knows his own 
interests and looks atter them ; and I know 
it as a fact, that hotel and tavern-keepers 
uniformly refuse to take servants who 
have been in clubs, on the ground that 
they are demoralised, and unfit for an es 
tablishment that has to be worked at a 
profit. I tell you, sir, that the club system 
is always an extravagant one, and in too 
many instances is made up of gross jobbery. 


“ A new club, as often as not, is ori. 
ginally evolved from the mors! conscious- 
ness of a gentleman about to. who has 


nothing to do—say a half=pay oicer—half- 
pay officers without private fortunes are 
capable of anything. 
who knows somebody who has 


He tinds a solicitor 
a site, or, it 
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may be, a house ready built. 










iect is probably required, and he is sure to 
turn up punctually. A wine merchant is 
certain not be far off; and an upholsterer, 
you may be sure, is faithfully to the fore. 
All these people use their connexion to get 
a nucleus of members; you may be sure 
that they all get something more than their 
professional emoluments ; and the club com- 
mences its career with a cheerful debt. 
Entrance fees and subscriptions of course 
come in; but these are found insufficient 
for the purpose. Then there is a whip 
round; then a hundred or two of rather 
mixed members are taken in without en- 
trance fee; then there is another whip; 
then more touting for additional members, 
and so the game goes on. Sometimes a 
club tides over its troubles and becomes 
safely established ; but the majority of new 
speculations of the kind go to the wall after 
a year ortwo. There are a set of men going 
about—of sufficient ostensible position to 
bear description in a list of names—who 
belong, I really believe, to every new club 
that starts. 

“As for the tips to servants, of course 
they are added to the price of the articles 
sold; but that is not the chief objection to 
them. If the cook is in the pay of the 
tradesmen, how can he complain if he is 
furnished with coarse meat, skinny fowls, 
or inferior fish? He has to take what he 
can get, and his masters suffer. 

* Of course all this kind of thing makes 
the tariff of prices to members much higher 
than it ought to be—higher, as I have 
said, than that of any restaurant; but will 
you believe me if I tell you that all the 
dear dinners and lunches we have here (I 
suppose here because I know it is so else- 
where) are actually supplied at a loss? 
Here is a statement m= 

Honeydew and I winced when Major 
Buzwell drew a paper from his pocket— 
being talked at is bad enough, but being 
read at is intolerable. But we could no 
more stop him than the Wedding Guest 
could stop the Ancient Mariner. 

“ Here is a statement which I have had 
drawn up from trustworthy sources, con- 
cerning the expenditure of clubs. Accord- 
ing to their own accounts, twenty clubs at 
the West-end collectively spend upon their 
provisions and beverages no less than a 
quarter of a million a year, which is at the 
average rate of about ten pounds for each 
of their twenty-five thousand members. 
Taking a tradesman’s ordinary profit to be 
fivesand-twenty per cent, the custom of 
these twenty clubs must be worth two 
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pounds ten shillings a member a year; and 
this sum would render practicable a reduc- 
tion of from one-fourth to one-third the pre- 
sent rate of annual subscriptions. There is 
now shown in most West-end clubs an ave- 
rage deficiency in their provision accounts of 
about one pound per member per annum. 
It is usually said that this is caused by the 
cost of keeping the servants; but the real 
reason is bad management, for the members 
are charged quite enough to leave a good 
margin for profit, and there are clubs in 
which & gain upon this account is actually 
made, and that with very moderate tariffs. 
Yet at some West-end clubs, the loss upon 
the provision account comes to nearly two 
thousand a year. 

“ This is what I say then—let there be a 
better and more economical system in the 
purchase of supplies, and most of the clubs 
would be quite as well off as they are with 
haif their present rate of subscriptions; 
while those who owe money could very 
soon pay it off. Here is an instance. A 
club I happen to know has a debt of eight 
thousand five hundred pounds. It has 
something more than thirteen hundred 
members, paying a subscription of seven 
guineas; and its loss on the provision ac- 
count is nearly a thousand a year. I have 
calculated that by a system by which it 
saved the tradesman’s profit upon the pro- 
visions supplied, and counting these at the 
rate of two pounds ten a member a year, 
the club would find itself more than four 
thousand pounds in pocket, and be able 
the first year to remit half of its rate of 
subscription, or pay off half its debt. 

“I have spoken as yet only about eco- 
nomies in the coffee-room supplies; but 
there are plenty of things, such as fuel, 
chandlery, stationery—most things in fact 
—which might be made to figure as profit 
instead of loss. I have included these 
general items in another calculation which 
I have made, and applied it to the case of 
a club (which I could name) with fifteen 
hundred members, a subscription of from 
eight to ten guineas, thirty thousand pounds 
debt, and a loss on provisions of nearly 
two thousand pounds. Its expenditure for 
provisions and other supplies amounts to 
between sixteen and seventeen thousand 
pounds. Now if five-and-twenty per cent 
could be saved on this amount, and the loss 
on provisions be prevented, the concern 
would benefit to the extent of some six 
thousand a year -a sum equal to one-half 
of its subscriptions or one-fifth of its debt. 

“You doubt the possibility of saving the 














five-and-twenty per cent? Read the last 
published accounts of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, and you will see that, 
after securing for its eighteen thousand 
members a reduction in the price of articles 
purchased amounting to twenty per cent, 
there still remains a net five and a half per 
cent profit for the proprietors—that is to 
say, the purchases being four hundred and 
sixty thousand, the sales four hundred and 
ninety-two thousand five hundred, the net 
profits, after paying six and a half per cent 
for working expenses, are twenty-seven 
thousand six hundred a year. You sup- 
pose, then, that I wish to introduce the 
co-operative system? Ofcourse I do. It 
is introduced, however, already—a club 
being essentially a co-operative body—and 
my object is to out the principle to 
its logical extent. It is absurd for us, say, 
to get our supplies from tradesmen open to 
all the world, at retail prices made higher 
by the demoralisation of our own servants. 
What is to prevent us from going into the 
wholesale market, and putting all the re- 
tailers’ profits into our own pockets ? This 
applies to five hundred things besides pro- 
visions; but, as regards. the last, I admit 
that each club might send its purveyor 
down to Billingsgate, Leadenhall, or any 
other markets they please, without any 
special organisation. But what would be 
the consequence? They would very likely 
bid against each other and increase the 
cost of the articles purchased. Why, then, 
should the clubs not be made members of 
a co-operative store P No existing store 
could supply them, even if it would. And 
you must remember that they have no 
butcher’s meat, fish, poultry, game, butter, 
milk, eggs, vegetables—all of which a club 
requires daily in large quantities. To do 
any good in the way of reform, the clubs 
should combine and establish a great co- 
operative store of their own. They are 
nearly all in the same neighbourhood, and 
might have their supplies close at hand; 
and one purveyor could then do thé whole 
business on a monster scale. There is no 
reason why the stores should be limited 
to provisions and beverages. If the prin- 
ciple holds good for one article, it holds 
good for every other. Nor is there any 
reason why the privilege of employing the 
stores should be limited to clubs in their | 
corporate capacity. Every member might 
enjoy the same advantages for his personal 
profit and convenience, thus increasing the 
custom and the wealth of the association. 
I know a limited liability hotel that was 
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saved from bankruptcy by adopting a sys- 
tem of the kind, and now pays a large divi- 
dend to its once hopeless shareholders. 
But I’ve told you before, and I tell you 
again—the fact is, we are fools for going 
on in the way we are going.” 

The major here made a pause, and puffed 
at his cigar ferociously, by way of vent for 
his emotion. Honeydew and myself had 
by this time been talked into an utter 
abnegation of will. We were dull, spirit- 
less beings; lost to pride, ambition, even 
self-respect; abased as hereditary bonds- 
men—as the slave who has lost the sap of 
manhood. Such is the degeneracy which 
comes over the noblest minds under the 
enthralling boredom of a dominant spirit 
like that of Major Buzwell. We could 
not choose but hear; and from a healthy 
power of discrimination or dissent were 
reduced to such abject acquiescence as is 
expressed by “ Yes,” “ Indeed,” or “ You 
don’t say so.” And all this time we might 
have been hearing “ the best thing in Opera 
Bouffe that had been out for a long time,” 
or talking any amount of congenial buf- 
foonery between ourselves. 

As people on the verge of starvation can 
be restored only by slow degrees, we could 
not immediately regain our intellectual 
force when Buzwell made a pause; but 
quailing under his determined glance, 
listened to some clenching reflections. 

“ Tf club-management is not wrong, I 
say, how is it that taverns can sell cheaper 
than clubs and make a profit, while clubs 
, make a loss? And how is it that while so 
many hundreds of men are clubless in 
London, many of them with their names 
down and waiting for years to be put up at 
existing clubs, nearly every new club formed 
for their accommodation fails for want of 
funds? The fact is, they have funds amply 
sufficient for their purpose; but nothing, 
except enormous capital, can stand against 
the waste and extravagance which—I told 
| you before and I tell you again—has 
grown into a system, sir, a system, which 
it is my intention to put down.” 

Whether Buzwell will keep his word or 
| not, I cannot say; but if not, it will not be 
for want of trying. He pays no homage to 
| things any more than persons. He is the 
sort of man who would “ speak disrespect- 
fully of the equator” on small provocation ; 
and I have heard that he was, a short 
time ago, very severe even upon such an 
august institution as the Cape of Good 
Hope. Speaking of the supercession of 
| the Cape in its relation to India, by the 

Suez Canal, he turned fiercely upon a 


meek man who ventured to praise its 
climate, and said, “ Sir, the Cape of Good 
Hope has had its day—it has retired into 
that obscurity from which it ought never 
to have emerged.” 

After this there is every chance that 
such an institution as the system of club 
management will not be safe from his 
attacks; and I.must say for Honeydew 
and myself—and in justice to the major— 
that as we two walked out together into 
the free air of St. James’s-street, we half | 
forgot the infliction we had suffered, reco- 
vered our intellectual vitality, and agreed | 
seriously that there was an immense deal || 
of truth in what the old bore had said. 








THE KAISERSTADT. 


From Balkh—the “ Mother of Cities”— 
to Chicago, every city on this globe has, 
at some period of its existence, kept its 
native trumpeter. The best known bores 
in this respect are Naples and Seville, for 
there exists probably no one who has not | 
heard of the Neapolitan’s friendly advice 
to go and die after gazing on the ineffable 
glories of his bay; and of the Andalusian 
boast that he who has not seen Seville has 
not seen a “marvel.” Most people in the 
present staie of Spain will be content to 
remain a little longer under this latter de- 
privation, and console themselves with a 
sight of Lisbon, which is declared confi- 
dently by its special trumpeter to be a 
“good thing.” Naturally “to every bird 
his own nest is beautiful,’’ and, as the late 
Mr. Barham has observed, 

There is not a nation in Europe but labours 

To toady itself and to humbug its neighbours ; 
but the sublime faith of the old double- 
headed fowl of Austria in the superiority 
of Vienna, in times past, present, and to | 
come, cannot be outdone from China to | 
Peru, and is very touching. In their own | 
Lerchenfelder patois the Viennese never 
weary repeating to their babies and to 
strangers, 

*Sgibt nur a’ Kaiserstadt, 
*Sgibt nur a’ Wien! 

which signifies there is only one emperor’s — 
city, and one Vienna, and has a curious re- | 
semblance to the Muhammedan formula | 
of faith that there is but one God and one 
Prophet. From the time of Maria Theresa | 
to that of Kéniggriitz, they used to add in | 
bitter wrath, and with perhaps much his- | 
torical justification, 


*Sgibt nur a’ riiubernest, 
Und das ist Berlin! 
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but this uncomplimentary allusion to the 
new Kaiserstadt on the Spree is now gene- 
rally omitted under the renascent influences 
of German grandeur and brotherhood, and 
would, of course, have been out of place on 
the festive May-day, when all the nations 
of the earth were expected to reassemble 
(but didn’t), for the fifth time, to swear 
peace on earth and good will to each other. 

This great imperial city of such unique 
pretension sprang from a marsh where a 
few “rude huts by the Danube lay,” 
peopled by a Keltic tribe called Vinds, 
when the Romans under Tiberius, after- 
wards Cesar, pushed their frontier posts 
fifteen years before the Christian era, to the 
right bank of the great river. Of this 
Keltic people little is known, which is 
probably no great loss; but the Romans 
gave its first fame and civilisation to the 
settlement. They called it Vindobona, and, 
on the site of the present Hohermarkt, as 
learned men aver, they built a Castrum, and 
garrisoned it with the Thirteenth Legion, 
and there the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
died. In course of time the name of Vin- 
dobona disappeared, and the station came 
to be known as Castra Fabiana, from the 
Tenth Legion, which had replaced the 
Thirteenth, and remained in garrison for 
three hundred years, till the falling for- 
tunes of Rome necessitated its recal. From 
Fabiana or Faviana, as some learned men 
have also decided, came in the Carlo- 
ringian era, Viana, Viena, and ultimately 
Wien. ‘ 

After the departure of the Tenth Le- 
gion, Vienna had rather a rough time of 
it between the Rugii, Huns, Goths, Lom- 
bards, and Avars, until Charlemagne 
chased the last named into Hungary, and 
incorporated the country with the empire 
under the designation of the Eastern March, 
to be known later as (CHsterreich, the 
Eastern domain, and governed by a mark- 
graf or marquis. Through all the wars 
and vicissitudes of the new fief, Vienna was 
destined to remain in obscurity for nearly 
four hundred and fifty years, until the 
reign of the eighth Markgraf and first 
Duke of the Babenberg House, the famous 
Heinrich Sam Mir Gott or Jasomirgott, 
who enlarged, fortified, and made it his 
capital. His works live after him, notably 
in the west front of St. Stephen’s Gothic 
pile, where Meister Falkner of Krakau 
reared the Giant’s Portal and the Heathen’s 
Towers as a testimony for him to future 
times, while all the acknowledgment ac- 
corded him by a prosperous and boastful 
city and a succeeding and successful dy- 





nasty, is a miserable effigy, crowded with 
others, on the parapet of a modern bridge. 
This “enlarged’”’ capital of Jasomirgott 
was, however, of such modest dimensions, 
that it could be traversed from wall to wall 
in five minutes. The boundary was a line 
drawn from the Trattnerhof on the Graben, 
through and round by the Brandstiitt, 
Lichtensteg, Haarmarkt, Fischerstiege, 
Tiefer Graben, Hof, and Bogner Gasse, 
back to the Graben, which was then, as its 
name denotes, a ditch, butis now the com- 
bined Cheapside and Regent-street of the 
city. 

These Babenbergs seem to have been 
able and doughty warriors, and, on the 
whole, rather more enlightened and saga- 
cious than the generality of medieval rulers. 
If surnames be of any value as indications 
of a prince’s character or disposition, they 
were happy in them, for the first of the 
line was the Illustrious, and the last 
the Warlike, with others between, who | 
were Victorious, Holy, Glorious, and Vir- 
tuous. The selfish and calculated intoler- 
ance of their Hapsburg successors, however, 
has almost overshadowed their merits and 
memory; and histories have not treated 
them with that distinction and full measure 
of justice which they undoubtedly deserve ; 
because, until recently, the notorious and 
stupid censorship rigorously and systemati- 
cally burked or mangled all honest litera- 
ture, free inquiry, and thought itself, par- 
ticularly in regard to politics, theology»and 
history. On the other hand, any glorifica- 
tion of the House of Hapsburg, no matter | 
how extravagant, was encouraged and 
passed. Among the many such, the most 
curious example is a chronicle written in 
the seventeenth century by a monk and a 
“teacher,” which traces the imperial pedi- 
gree with didactic craziness to Noah! 

The Babenberg best known in England | 
is Jasomirgott’s son, the sixth Leopold 
and second Duke of Austria, Richard’s 
fellow crusader, who has been carefully 
handed ‘down by our monkish chroniclers | 
to the everlasting contempt and hatred of 
British boys and girls. Nevertheless, | 
German writers have laboured, and not | 
altogether unsuccessfully, to justify by 
German facts and lights the caging of the |, 
Lion in Diirrenstein. About the chivalry | 
of the proceeding there cannot be two 
opinions, but it is very possible that | 
chivalry—at least in the Holy Roman 
Empire—was not quite the sentimental 
and disinterested institution which it is 
generally understood to have been. The | 
English monarch was recognised and ar- 
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rested in the present Erdberg suburb, 


vs) 


be necessary, which is, never to be pro- | 


then a small village, while engaged in the | voked into a breach of the peace in Vienna | 
homely but necessary office of cooking a if they value time, money, and comfort. 
Part of the black- | “The box” 


| 


fowl for his dinner. 
mail or ransom money exacted for his 
release was expended in true Teutonic 
fashion—which has come down to our own 
day—in rebuilding and extending the de- 
fences of Vienna, Enns, and other towns, 
by which the “majesty of Germany”— 
German historian’s term—must have been 
wonderfully soothed, more especially as 
the origin of Richard’s affront to the 
escutcheon and banner of Babenberg was 
Leopold’s churlish refusal to assist with 
his men in rebuilding the walls of Ascalon, 
on the plea that “he was neither a mason 
nor a carpenter!” But he had no objec- 
tion to borrow money of the “wealthy 
king of England’ wherewith to pay his 
troops. The Pope cursed him for laying 
hands on such a champion of the Cross, 
and nothing could be more orthodox or 
becoming after that than that he should be 
thrown from his horse, break his leg, and 
die. But for all this the fact remains that 
Leopold is regarded as one of the best 
princes of his house, and was called by his 
subjects “the Virtuous.” 

A little lesson may be deduced from 
this historical episode for the advantage of 
English visitors to Vienna. There is no 
doubt that Richard was wrong in losing 
his temper, and dragging other people’s 
flags. through the dirt, simply because 
other people might not have behaved as 
they ought to have done, and were im- 
pudent to him. If he had lived in the 
present day he would no doubt have been 
more courteous, and have submitted the 
maiter to arbitration, for it is much nicer 
to lose your money than your temper. In 
our hot youth, when the grand old Plancus 
was our consul, Great Britons used to 
enjoy a sinister reputation on the Con- 
tinent on account of “righting their 
wrongs where they were given,” by a 
dexterous and rather too prompt pugilism. 
There is a marked improvement, happily, 
since then in our national suavity and for- 
bearance, and we have made commendable 
progress in the school of Epictetus, though 
we have not quite yet arrived at the per- 
fection attained by Saint Onesiphorus, 
who, when he received a box on the ear, 
begged the donor’s pardon for standing in 
his way. Individual Britons are still, 





is not permitted in Austria; 


it is considered a barbarous remedy, as | 


creating a “scene” anda “ scandal,”” and 


“ein skandal machen” is an unpardonable | 


solecism. 
A blow is punished with fine and impri- 


ideas of the offence. If, unfortunately, an 


Englishman should have a difficulty with | 


a | sonment, out of all proportion to our English | 


an Austrian, and straightway assault and | 


batter him, the best course is to agree 


quickly with the adversary while on the | 


way with him to the Polizei-Amt. 


money. The Viennese are much too lazy 


to be implacable, and it takes a good deal | 
to rouse them into actual ferocity, even || 


when they get up arevolution. The chiefs 


“The | 
hurt that honour feels’ can in most cases | 
be salved by a judicious application of | 


of the Peter’s Platz will always be found | 


willing to assist in a friendly arbitration, 


but they must naturally be treated with | 


politeness, for Austrian commissaries of 
police, apart from the code they have to 
administer, are, as a rule, well-educated, 
patient, courteous, and by no means harsh 
interpreters of the law. A simple blow 
may be condoned by five to twenty florins, 
according to its impact; a black eye has 
cost the dispenser of it a hundred, and, in 
the case of a person kicked down two 
flights of stairs, the kicked held ont for five 
hundred, as the ransom of the kicker from 
captivity, but was eventually induced by 
arbitration to take three hundred. By this 
sort of arrangement, everybody is satisfied ; 
the commissary is saved much trouble, the 
alien violator of the German majesty of the 
law is rescued from the disagreeable con- 
sequences of “ that rash humour which his 


mother gave him,” the foreign minister | 


and British ambassador are spared any 


vulgar interruption of their diplomatic re- | 
pose, and, most important of all, Pepe, if | 
he has no garden wall to repair, can at | 


least take Pepi in a new bonnet on Sunday 


to Neuwaldegg, or invest in a few tickets | 


in the last lottery loan. 


Leopold the Glorious, sow of Coeur de | 


Lion’s jailer, was a poet, musician, mason, 
and carpenter. With the English ransom 
money he extended the city walls so as to 
enclose the Stephan’s Platz and Wollzeile 
on one side, and the Scottish convent, at 


however, to be found who retain much of | the back of the Rémischer Kaiser Hotel, 
Malek Richard’s temper and muscle, and lon the other; and built himself a new 
to these a word of friendly warning may | Schloss—the old one was in the Hof, on the 
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site of the present War Office—outside the , 


enceinte. This was the first instalment of 
that irregular agglomeration of buildings 
constituting the Burg, and is the oldest 


suffered muc): in all these disastrous years 
from conflagrations, sieges, and plagues. 


| ° 
As Ottokar repaired all damages, enlarged 


'the city to nearly 


inhabited imperial or royal residence in| 


Europe. 
palace from the Michaeler Platz, it stands 
on the left hand with its grass-grown fosse, 
medizval gateway and front riven by fire 
and war, grim survivor of Ottoman bom- 
bardments and of burgher turbulence, when 
the Viennese did not hesitate every now 
and then to cannonade an emperor within 
its walls. 


Entering the great court of the | 
emperor, and now marked by the Ring- 


the same limits as 
the girdle of the old fortifications de- 
molished in 1858 by decree of the reigning 


strasse, and confirmed all former privileges 
and charters, the Viennese were well con- 


| tent to remain under such a powerful and 


| 


The last of the Babenbergs, Frederick | 
the Warlike, seems to have very fairly | battle of the Markfeld in establishing him- 


earned his surname, for, from his accession 
to his death in battle in 1246, a period of 
sixteen years, he was constantly at feud, 
either with the robber-knights who infested 
the country, and whom he put down; or 
with the Emperor Frederick the Second, 
who, at one time, chased him away from 
his patrimony; or with the citizens of 
Vienna, who shut their gates in his face 
for three years until pestilence and famine 
tamed them; or with the Magyars whom 
he routed on the plain by Wiener-Neustadt, 
where he lost his life. One of the most 
charming excursions in the neighbour- 
| hood of Vienna, is by Modling, the Vor- 
| dere Brihl, and Gaden (returning by the 
_ Helenenthal and Baden) to the Cister- 
cian monastery of Heiligenkreuz — the 
Holy-Rood of Austria—founded by Leopold 
the Saintly Babenberg. In the Fiirsten- 
gruft, or “ Pit of Princes” in the abbey, 
along with others of his race, lies Fried- 
rich der Streitbare, whose bellicose destiny 
appears to have pursued him even to 
this peaceful and secluded retreat, for his 
tomb is conspicuous for the grievous 
mutilation it has suffered at the hands of 
the desolating Akindschi, the wild horse- 
men of Soliman’s and Kara Mustapha’s 
armies. The Emperor Frederick the 
Second, during his quarrels with his re- 
fractory vassal, granted the Golden Bull 
tg, Vienna, creating it a free imperial city. 
When the last duke was laid to rest in 
Heiligenkreuz, the duchy reverted to the 
empire as a lapsed fief, and was governed 
—or rather not governed—by imperial ad- 
ministrators. But the extinction of the 
House of Babenberg corresponded wit lh the 





| 


| 


beneficent ruler, when Rudolf of Haps- 
burg, elected emperor in 1273, made his 
appearance on the scene to claim the duchy, 
nominally for the empire but really for him- 
self, and finally succeeded by the decisive 


self and his family. 

As the traveller approaches Vienna by 
the Northern Railroad from Berlin and 
Prague, the train speeds for the last few 
miles of the journey, before crossing the 
Danube, through a vast and fertile plain 
without enclosures and dotted with many 
hamlets. This is the historic Markfeld, a 
veritable Champ de Mars, on which all the 
armies of Europe would find space to ma- 
neeuvre, and a fit muster ground even for 
the final day of Armageddon. Here, more 
than once, rival pretenders and cunning 
strategists have contended forthe possession 
of the Kaiserstadt, and worthy is the battle 
ground for such a noble prize. On it Na- 
poleon fought two of the most sanguinary 
battles of his career, Aspern and Wagram, 
winning by Hapsburg defeat a Hapsburg 
princess for his wife. Here, in our own 
times, Kaiser Franz-Josef stood at bay, 
within the hastily thrown up lines of Flo- 
risdorf, with the defeated army of Konig- 
gratz, resolving to strike a desperate blow 
for his capital. But the children of 
Abraham, who do all the banking and 
financing of the city, were panic-stricken at 
the vision of Prussian generals examining 
their ledgers with a view to levying an equit- 
able war contribution, and the burghers had 
no fancy to see their wives and sweethearts 
monopolised by the “ verdammte Preusse.” 
The discontented, and there were many, 
saw a chance of getting rid of men 
and things obnoxious to them. It seemed 
as if the old spirit, which had prompted 
the citize:s to beg Rudolf to retire, on 
tle last advance of Ottokar to Vienna, 


and not t+» compromise them in his dis- 


decline of that of Hohenstaufen, and the) putes, hod revived in 1866; for the bur- 


consequent disorganisation and anarchy of | gowastor 
the empire, of which the Bohemian King | peop ec 
Ottokar was not slow to take advantave by | urge pew 

annexing the duchy to himself. Vienua liad | added tit 








1 a deputation of the towns- 
on the disgusted emperor to 
lhey coolly and signiticantly 
if he must fight, they would 
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prefer his going to do so at some place not 
quite so close to their household gods and 
goddesses. Francis Joseph—the honestest 
and most unselfish sovereign of his house— 
yielded, and paid once again for the sins of 
his fathers. This courageous refusal of the 
Viennese to suffer martyrdom in the cause of 
their monarch, was but the fruit of a long 
course of the traditional Hapsburgsystem of 
government, generally, but erroneously, at- 
tributed in England to Metternich, who, 
however, was but the administrator and not 
the author of it. This system taught the 
people through the priests and the police 
that they had no business to trouble them- 
selves with any questions or ideas about 
governing or being governed; that im- 
plicit obedience to all the powers that 
were, from the kaiser to the gendarme, was 
the first law of nature, and the pursuit of 
pleasure the whole duty of man. The 
citizens naturally enough, therefore, con- 
cluded that they had nothing to do with 
the question of haute politique involved in 
the rivalry of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern, 
and they were fearful that the “ historic 
shells of Koniggratz”—of which the pious 
Prussian monarch was reminded at Grave- 
lotte—hurtling over the Danube, would 
seriously interfere with the comfort and in- 
terior economy of the restaurations, bier- 
halle, and whirligigs in the Prater. 

If Rudolf had yielded to the wishes of 
the citizens of his days there would have 
been no Imperial House of Hapsburg, and 
very probably Vienna would been more 
Slav than Teuton, taking its laws from 
Prague, instead of giving them to an empire 
as its proud “ Reichs-haupt und Residenz 
Stadt.”” But Rudolf was a parvenu, a man 
of destiny and selfish, so he crossed the 
Danube to give battle to his enemy, and 
the armies met on the great plain by the 
village of Jedenspeugen, near the bank of 
the Morava, the border river of Austria and 
Hungary. He set his life and Vienna on 
the cast, and came near to losing both, 
for a gigantic Thuringian knight unhorsed 
and rolled him in the dust, and, but for 
the rescue wrought by his trusty lieu- 
tenant, Berchtold Capillar, the imperial 
line of Hapsburg would have ended where 
it began. Ottokar fought like a paladin 
to the last, but was finally unhorsed, 
wounded, and taken prisoner, when he was 
immediately stripped naked and murdered 
by some semi-savage nobles who had 
private wrongs to avenge. Rudolf treated 
his scarred body with all honour, and 
soon afterwards delivered it over to the 


| Bohemians, who buried it behind the high 


altar of the cathedral in the Hradschin at 
Prague. And so Vienna became German, 
and tried to remain German, until Bismarck 
appeared on the edge of the fateful Mark- 
feld and decreed otherwise at Nikolsburg. 








LOOKING FOR LOVE. 


As a fisherman looks out over the bay 
For a ship that comes from sea, 

I look for my love from day to day, 
But my love comes not to me. 


Who is the maid that the finger of fate 
Has given, and where lives she ? 

How long shall I linger, and hope, and wait, 
Before she will come to me? 


Or, have I no love, and shall I be blown 
Like a lost boat out to sea? 

No! Pleasure and peace shall be my own, 
And my love shall come to me. 


And when and where shall I know my doom? 
In-doors, or where flowers grow ? 

Will the pear-trees all be white with bloom? 
Or will they be white with enow ? 


Have I ever heard of your name in talk ? 
Or seen you a child at play ? 

Are you twenty yet, and where do you walk ? 
Is it near or far away 


Come my love while my heart is in the south, 
While youth is about my ways; 

I will run to meet you and kiss your mouth, 
And bless you for all my days ! 





FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE TWELFTH LANCERS. 


Ir may surprise some of our readers to 
be informed that there were no regiments 
of lancers in the English service before 
1816. Napoleon had first introduced that 
Polish form of cavairy into the French 
army, and these flying spearmen in the 
quaint caps, lightly accoutred and quick to 
advance or retreat, were found very useful 
in harassing infantry and destroying them 
when broken and in retreat. Our heavy 
cavalry suffered from them severely at 
Waterloo, and one of the first modifications 
introduced by our War Office after the peace, 
was the change of several regiments from 
light dragoons to lancers. 

The conspiracies, and eventually the 
rising of the Pretender’s faction, on the 
accession of George the First, in 1715, led 
to the immediate augmentation of the 
army. It was at this time that Brigadier- 
General Phineas Béwles, a zealous partisan 
of the House of Hanover, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the Spanish war of 
succession, was commissioned to raise six 
troops of cavalry in the counties of Berks, 
Bucks, and Hants, and the first duty of 
these troops was to escort to London a 
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number of Jacobite prisoners who had 
mounted the white cockade with more 
rashness than discretion. In 1718, the 
new regiment embarked for Ireland, and 
remained there seventy-five years. 

In 1750, King George the Second issued 
a warrant prescribing the following dress 
to the Twelfth Dragoons. The coats were 
to be scarlet, double-breasted, without 
lappels, and lined with white; the sleeves 
shit, and turned up with white, the 
button-holes ornamented with white lace, 
the buttons of white metal, and white 
worsted aiguillettes (such as footmen wear 
now) on the right shoulder. The waist- 
The cocked- 
hats to be bound with silver lace, and 
ornamented with white metal loops and 
Hanoverian black cockades. The forage 
caps red, turned up with white, with 
XII. D. on the flap. The boots of jacked 
leather. The cloaks scarlet, white collars 
and linings, the buttons to be set on yellow 
frogs, with green stripes down the centre. 
The horse furniture to be white cloth, 
bordered with yellow lace with a green 
stripe down the centre, and XII. D. to be 
embroidered on the housings, within a 
wreath of roses and thistles, with the 
king’s cipher and crown over it. The officers 
to wear silver lace and crimson sashes 
over the left shoulder; the sergeants silver 
aiguillettes and green and yellow worsted 
sashes. The drummers and hautboys to 
have white coats lined with scarlet, and 
scarlet waistcoats and breeches, ornamented 
with yellow lace with the usual green 
stripe. The king’s guidon was to be of 
crimson silk with a green and silver 
fringe. In the centre were to be the rose 
and thistle conjoined, and a crown over 
them with the motto, “‘ Dieu et mon Droit.” 
The white horse of the House of Hanover 
to be in a compartment in the first and 
fourth corners, and XII. D. in silver cha- 
racters on a white ground in the second 
and third corners. The second and third 
guidons were modifications of the first. 

In 1768, George the Third conferred on 
this regiment, which had behaved very 
well in Ireland, and had been altered from 
“heavies” to light dragoons, the honour- 
able title of “The Prince of Wales’s Regi- 
ment;” the future George the Fourth 
being then only seven years old; and 
the new regimental badge was a coronet 
with three ostrich feathers, the motto, 
“Ich Dien,” a rising sun and a red dra- 
gon. In 1784, the uniform was changed 
from scarlet to blue, and the year after 





blue cloaks were given out to the men. 
In June, 1789, the regiment was honoured 
by Lieutenant the Honourable Arthur Wel- 
lesley entering it, on removal from the 
Forty-first Foot. He left the Twelfth 
in 1791. 

Soon after Lord Hood had taken Toulon, 
the Twelfth Light Dragoons were sent out 
to aid the garrison, which was threatened 
by the French. The Twelfth afterwards 
helped in taking Corsica, and from thence 
sailed to Civita Vecchia, where the Pope, 
eager to please the English, chose to be 
so gratified by their exemplary conduct, 
that he gave gold medals to Colonel Erskine 
and all the officers of the Twelfth, and on 
their being presented to him at Rome, he 
took a helmet and placed it on Captain 
Browne’s head, praying that Heaven would 
enable the cause of truth and religion to 
triumph over injustice and infidelity. 

The Twelfth went to Lisbon in 1797, 
and in 1800 were sent to join Aber- 
cromby’s expedition to Egypt. On land- 
ing in Turkey the regiment received a 
supply of Turkish horses so 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, Mervyn Archdale, 
proposed that the regiment should serve as 
infantry ; but eventually six hundred of the 
men were mounted. At Aboukir, our light 
dragoons soon came into play and put the 
French dragoons, “ with their long swords, 
saddles, bridles,”’ to the right-about, before 
two notes could be played upon a bugle. 
The day they left Mandora Tower and 
the grove of date-trees, they sent the 
French scouring, and on the 18th of 
March, 1801, Lieutenant-Colonel Archdale, 
with eighty mén, routed one’ hundred 
and fifty French hussars and infantry sent 
out to reconnoitre. Lieutenant Leving- 
ston, and a few horsemen, threw them- 
selves, sword in hand, on the French left 
flank, while Colonel Archdale dashed full 
at the centre of the infantry, and broke it 
as one would break a pane of glass. But 
the old story happened again. Our cavalry, 
reckless and impetuous, pursued too far; the 
French foot rallied behind some sand-hills, 
and eventually Colonel Archdale lost an 
arm, and Captain the Honourable Pierce 
Butler, Cornets Earle, Lindsay, Daniel, and 
seven dragoons were intercepted and made 
prisoners. In the repulse of the French, 
the day the lamented Abercromby , fell, the 
Twelfth had seven men wounded. At the 
taking of the Fort of Rahmanie, Lieu- 
tenant Drake, with only thirty men, com- 
pelled fifty men of the Twenty - second 
French Dragoons to surrender. In the 
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advance along the banks of the Nile to- 
wards Cairo, the Twelfth, acting for the 
most part as infantry, made a dip into the 
Desert in company with the Twenty-sixth 
Light Dragoons. They meta French convoy, 
which, weary of Egypt, at once surrendered. 
A white handkerchief was waved, and by 
that sign twenty-eight officers and five 
hundred and seventy rank and file laid 
down their arms, surrendering at the same 
time a gun, a stand of colours, three hun- 
dred horses and dromedaries, and five 
hundred camels. Brigadier-General Doyle 
was delighted at this, and in a letter to 
Colonel Browne said warmly, “ With such 
troops I shall always feel a pride to serve, 
and at their head be content to fall, being 
convinced it must be with honour.” When 
Sir John Doyle afterwards received sup- 
porters to his arms, he chose for one of 
them a dragoon of the Twelfth holding the 
French colour taken from the Desert con- 
voy. When, after the capture of Cairo and 
Alexandria, the Twelfth returned to Eng- 
land, each of the officers received a gold 
medal from the Grand Signior, and the 
regiment was subsequently allowed the 
honour of bearing on its guidons and 
appointments a sphynx, with the word 
“ Egypt.” 

In 1811, the Twelfth Light Dragoons 
were ordered to Lisbon, where Lord Wel- 
lington’s army was gathering to expel 
Bonaparte’s legions from Spain and Por- 
tugal. They assisted in the operations at 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Ba- 
dajoz, and advancing against the French, 
drove the enemy’s outposts from Usagre 
and occupied the town (April the 16th, 
1812). On the following day the Twelfth 
covered itself with glory. The cavalry 
brigade, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Honourable Frederick Ponsonby of the 
Twelfth, moved towards Llerena, and by a 
masterly bit of stratagem kept the atten- 
tion of a large body of French cavalry en- 
gaged, while the Fifth Dragoon Guards and 
the Thirdand Fourth Dragoons, commanded 
by Major-General Le Marchant, passed 
secretly around some adjoining heights and 
gained the enemy’s flank. The stratagem 
answered admirably. The French were still 
occupied in front with Ponsonby’s three 
squadrons when the Fifth Dragoon Guards 
shpped out of a grove of olive-trees and 
came thundering down on the French flanks. 
The same moment Ponsonby let his light 
brigade slip; it charged the French line, 
which it broke to pieces, and the enemy 
was pursued and sabred for several miles. 





A hundred French horsemen were killed, 
and a far greater number, including a 
lieutenant - colonel, two captains, and a 
lieutenant were made prisoners. As often 
happens in these dashing cavalry affairs, 
when successful, the loss of the Twelfth 
was very slight; one sergeant, two private 
soldiers, and one horse only were killed, 
and five men and three horses wounded. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
in the following day’s cavalry orders, spoke 
highly of the zeal and attention of all the 
regiments engaged, and praised the order 
observed in the pursuit, and the quickness 
with which the ranks were formed after 
each attack. 

The Twelfth had some rather hot skir- 
mishing with Marmont’s dragoons during 
the retreat behind the Guarena (1812). 
At the Battle of Salamanca our brave regi- 
ment was stationed on the left near Ara- 
piles, and towards the evening charged 
twice, and each time broke up the French 
infantry. The Twelfth lost only two men. 
They skirmished a good deal with the 
French at Tudela, Valladolid, the Pisuerga 
Valley, Monasterio, and the retreat from 
Burgos. In the latter affair the Twelfth 
covered our rear and fought stubbornly 
with the French advanced guard, and in 
one of the frequent rencontres the gallant 
commanding officer, Ponsonby, and Lieu- 
tenant Tayler were wounded. 

When the regiment went into quarters 
at Oliveira, it could reckon thirty-three 
skirmishes, and one general engagement 
in its six months’ campaign. At the 
battle of Vittoria, the Twelfth supported 
the attacks of the infantry and artillery 
on the right of the enemy’s position at 
Abechuco and Gamarra Major, and towards 
the close of the action it crossed the Za- 
dorra, turned the right of the French, and 
cut off their retreat by the Bayonne road. 
The regiment lost only two men. The 
Twelfth helped to defeat General Foy’s 
division at Tolosa, in June, 1813, and were 
employed in covering the siege of St. 
Sebastian during Soult’s unsuccessful at- 
tempt to relieve that important fortress. 
They also assisted in forcing the passage of 
the Bidassoa, and supported the infantry at 
Nivelle. When Lieutenant-General Hope, 


in 1814, effected the passage of the Adour | 


below Bayonne, a squadron of the Twelfth 
crossed in boats, the horses swimming. 
The blockade of Bayonne soon followed. 
The regiment remained some time at Bour- 
deaux, and furnished posts and patrols 
between the Garonne and the Dordogne, 
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on one occasion breaking up some French 
infantry at Etoliers. 

When the regiment moored down at last 
at Dorchester, it could boast that, during 
the whole Peninsular war, it had never had 
a picket surprised nor a patrol taken, nor 
had any case of desertion taken place from 
its ranks. After commanding the regi- 
ment for twenty-three years, General Sir 
James Steuart Denham, Baronet, was re- 
moved to the Scots Greys, and succeeded 
by Lientenant-General Sir William Payne, 
Baronet. The Prince Regent permitted 
the Twelfth Dragoons to bear on their 
guidons the word “Peninsula,” and re- 
warded Colonel Ponsonby with a medal 
and two clasps for his share in the battles 
of Barossa, Salamanca, and Vittoria. 

The cry of “Vive Napoleon!” when 
Bonaparte broke from Elba, soon brought 
the Twelfth into the field. Six troops 
of the regiment, commanded by Colonel 
the Honourable F. C. Ponsonby, embarked 
at Ramsgate, April, 1815, and landed at 
Ostend, forming a brigade with the Eleventh 
and Sixteenth Light Dragoons under 
Major-General Sir John Ormsby Vande- 
leur. Soon after their arrival in Flanders, 
they were reviewed by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who was pleased to express his 
approbation of a corps “ which had always 
been distinguished for its gallantry and 
discipline ; and he did not doubt but, should 
occasion offer, it would continue to deserve 
his good opinion; and he hoped every 
man would feel a pride in endeavouring 
to maintain the reputation of the regi- 
ment.” 

When Napoleon endeavoured to drive 
his army, like a wedge, between the British 
and Prussians, the Twelfth was suddenly 
ordered to Enghien, and from thence to 
Quatre Bras, where they arrived just as 
Ney was withdrawing his forces. On the 
17th the Twelfth, when the army retro- 
graded to get nearer the Prussians, 
withdrew by the woods, passed the river 
Dyle at a deep ford below Genappe, and 
took post on the left of our position in 
front of the village of Waterloo, bivouack- 
ing in the open tields under heavy rain. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, 
the Twelfth were formed in columns of 
squadrons, and posted in a pea-field above 
Papilot, a short distance from the left of 
the fifth division, which formed the left 
of the British infantry. About eleven a.M., 
Count d’Erlon’s corps attacked the British 
left, but was repulsed by desperate charges 
of the Royals, the Greys, and the Innis- 





killing Dragoons. One French column on 
the French right, however, still pressed 
forward. Part of Vandeleur’s brigade was 
away supporting the Royals and Innis- 
killings, who were reforming after their last 
charge, and Ponsonby, having a discre- 
tionary power, and thinking the French 
column unsteady, somewhat rashly ven- 
tured on an attack, though with so inferior 
a force. As the French column came into 
the valley, he rode down past a ledge occu- 
pied by Highlanders, and over ploughed 
land soaked with rain, exposed to the 
French artillery, then charged. The Twelfth 
cut through the column with great carnage, 
but were soon stopped by the columns of 
reserve, and then charged by three hundred 
Polish lancers (equal in numbers to the 
English alone). Ponsonby, too late, at- 
tempted to withdraw his regiment, but fell 
wounded in the mélée. 

The Twelfth, utterly overweighted, were 
at last reformed under Captain Hawell ; 
but in ten minutes one of the three squa- 
drons had gone down, and the regiment had 
to be told off into two. Major James Paul 
Bridger, whose horse had been killed, 
mounted another and assumed the com- 
mand. Colonel Ponsonby’s groom, a 
faithful old soldier, who was in the rear 
with a led horse, rushed forward with 
tears in his eyes, and continued to search 
for his master, regardless of fire and sword, 
till he was driven away by the advance of 
the French skirmishers. 

The following is Colonel Ponsonby’s in- 
teresting account of his own sufferings, 
after this rash and unlucky charge: 

“TI was stationed with my regiment 
(about three hundred strong) at the ex- 
treme left wing, and directed to act discre- 
tionally ; each of the armies was drawn up 
on a gentle declivity, a small valiey lying 
between them. 

* At one o’clock, observing, as I thought, 
unsteadiness in a column of French in- 
fantry, which was advancing with an irre- 
gular fire, I resolved to charge them. As 
we were descending in a gallop, we received 
from our own troops on the right a fire 
much more destructive than the enemy’s, 
they having begun long before it could take 
effect, and slackening as we drew nearer; 
when we were within fifty paces of them, 
the French turned, and much execution was 
done among them, as we were followed by 
some Belgians who had remarked our 
success. But we had no sooner passed 
through them, than we were attacked in our 
turn, before we could form, by about three 
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hundred Polish lancers, who had come 
down to their relief; the French artillery 
pouring in among us a heavy fire of grape- 
shot, which, however, killed three of their 
own for one of our men. In the mélée, I 
was disabled almost instantly in both of 


my arms, and followed by a few of my | 


men, who were presently cut down (no 
quarter being asked or given), I was car- 
ried on by my horse, till, receiving a blow 
on my head from a sabre, I was thrown 
senseless on my face to the ground. Re- 
covering, I raised myself a little to look 
round, when a lancer, passing by, exclaimed, 
‘Tu n’es pas mort, coquin,’ and struck his 
lance through my back; my head dropped, 
the blood gushed into my mouth, a diffi- 
culty of breathing came on, and I thought 
all was over. 

“ Not long afterwards a tirailleur came 
up to plunder me, threatening to take my 
life. I told him that he might search me, 
directing him to a small side pocket, in 
which he found three dollars, being all I 
had; he unloosed my stock and tore open 
my waistcoat, then leaving me in a very 
uneasy posture; and was no sooner gone 
than another came for the same purpose; 
but assuring him I had been plundered 
already, he left me, when an officer, bring- 
ing up some troops (to which, probably, 
the tirailleurs belonged), and halting where 
I lay, stooped down and addressed me, 
saying, he feared I was badly wounded ; I 
replied that I was, and expressed a wish 
to be removed to the rear; he said it was 
against the order to remove even their 
own men, but that if they gained the day, 
as they probably would (for he understood 
the Duke of Wellington was killed, and 
that six of our battalions had surrendered), 
every attention in his power should be 
shown me. I complained of thirst, and he 
held his brandy-bottle to my lips, direct- 
ing one of his men to lay me straight on 
my side, and place a knapsack under my 
head; he then passed on into action, and 
I shall never know to whose generosity I 
was indebted, as I conceive, for my life. 
Of what rank he was I cannot say; he 
wore a blue great-coat. By-and-bye 
another tirailleuar came and knelt and 
fired over me, loading and firing many 
times, and conversing with great gaiety 
all the while; at last he ran off, saying, 
‘Vous serez bien aise d’entendre que 
nous allons nous retirer; bon jour, mon 
ami.’ 

“ While the battle continued in that part, 
several of the wounded men and dead 





bodies near me were hit with the balls, 
which came very thick in that place. To- 
wards evening, when the Prussians came, 
the continued roar of the cannon along 
theirs and the British line growing louder 
and louder as they drew near, was the finest 
thing I ever heard. It was dusk when 
two squadrons of Prussian cavalry, both of 
them two deep, passed over me in full trot, 
lifting me from the ground, and tumbling 
me about cruelly ; the clatter of their ap- 
proach, and the apprehensions it excited, 
may be easily conceived; had a gun come 
that way, it would have done for me. The 
battle was then nearly over, or removed 
a distance; the cries and groans of the 
wounded all around me became every in- 
stant more and more audible, succeeding 
to the shouts, imprecations, outcries of 
‘Vive l’Empereur !’ the discharge of mus- 
ketry and cannon ; now and then intervals 
of perfect silence, which were worse than 
the noise. I thought the night would never 
end. Mauch about this time I found a sol- 
dier of the Royals lying across my legs, 
who had probably crawled thither in his 
agony; his weight, convulsive motions, 
noises, and the air issuing through a wound 
in his side, distressed me greatly; the 
latter circumstance the most of all, as the 
case was my own. It was not a dark 
night, and the Prussians were wandering 
about to plunder (and the scene in Fer- 
dinand, Count Fathom, came into my mind, 
though no women, I believe, were there) ; 
several of them came and looked at me, 
and passed on; at length one stopped to 
examine me. I told himas well as I could 
(for I could say but little in German) that 
I was a British officer, and had been plun- 
dered already; he did not desist, however, 
and pulled me about roughly before he left 
me. About an hour before midnight, I 


saw a soldier in an English uniform coming 


towards me; he was, I suspect, on the 
same errand. He came and looked in my 
face ; I spoke instantly, telling him who I 
was, and assuring him of a reward if be 
would remain by me. He said that he be- 
longed to the Fortieth regiment, but had 
missed it. He released me from the dying 
man; being unarmed, he took up a sword 
from the ground, and stood over me, 
pacing backwards and forwards. At eight 
o’clock in the morning, some English were 
seen in the distance; he ran to them, and 
a messenger was sent off to Hervey. A 
cart came for me. I was placed in it, and 
carried to a farm-house, about a mile and 
a half distant, and laid in the bed from 
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which poor Gordon (as I understood after- 


| wards) had been just carried out. The 
|| jolting of the cart, and the difficulty of 
breathing, were very painful. I had re- 
ceived seven wounds; a surgeon slept in 
my room, and I was saved by continual 
bleedings, one hundred and twenty ounces 
in two days, besides the great loss of blood 
on the field.” 

But at the close of the day the Twelfth 
had a second opportunity of distinguishing 
itself. Many of our regiments were now 
so decimated, that in some instances it took 
two or three regiments to form a square, 
and the heavy cavalry had suffered much 
from its rashness, when Lord Uxbridge 
ordered six regiments of cavalry (including 
the Twelfth) from the left to the main 
point of attack, where our troops were 
fatigued and much harassed. At this 
juncture Bulow’s two brigades of Prussian 
infantry and a brigade of cavalry had 
arrived in a wood on the right flank of 
the French. At half-past seven, Napoleon 
made a last tremendous charge on the 
English centre with four regiments of 
Guards and a large body of cavalry, and 
had even forced, by mere dint of numbers, 
some of our regiments to fall back. It was 
at this critical moment that Vandeleur’s 
brigade, aided by Sir William Ponsonby’s, 
made a charge which disordered both 
French infantry and cavalry, and not long 
after, Wellington, seeing signs of retreat in 
the French rear, shut the telescope which 
he lad been attentively using, and cried to 
his delighted staff, “ Now every man must 
advance!” The cry flew lke lightning 
along the line. The tired men advanced 
fresh as boys brokenfromschool. The last 
squares of the Imperial Guards were 
broken, Napoleon’s army fell into hopeless 
ruins, and Waterloo was won. 

The Twelfth lost Captain Sandys, Lieu- 
tenant Bertie, and Cornet Lockhart, six 
sergeants, and thirty-seven rank and file, 
in this great conflict, while Colonel Pon- 
sonby, Lieutenant Dowbiggen, three ser- 
geants, and fifty-five rank and file were 
wounded. In the distribution of national 
rewards, the Twelfth, as we might feel sure, 
was not forgotten. Colonel Ponsonby 
(second son of the Earl of Besborough), 
was made Knight Companion of the Bath 
and Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George, besides re- 
ceiving a bushel of German orders. He 
was afterwards commandant at Malta and 
colonel of the Eighty-sixth regiment, and 
died in 1837. “ Waterloo,” was instantly 





inscribed on the guidons of the Twelfth. 
Major James Paul Bridger was made Com- 
panion of the Bath, Sergeant-Major Car- 
ruthers was appointed to a cornetcy, and 
all the officers and men got silver medals. 

In 1816, the Twelfth, forming part of 
the army of occupation, while stationed at 
Fruges, was mustered on the memorable 
field of Agincourt, and there the men re- 
ceived their Waterloo medals. This year 
the regiment became a corps of lancers, and 
in 1817, when the Twelfth was first styled 
“The Prince of Wales’s Royal Lancers,” 
the colour of the facings was changed 
from yellow to scarlet, and the lace from 
silver to gold. At their return to England 
in November, 1818, the regiment was on 
duty at the funeral of Queen Charlotte. 
In 1819, it was reviewed by that gallant 
knight, the Prince Regent, and in 1820 
embarked for Ireland. In 1821, it helped 
to guard Dublin, during the joyous wel- 
come of George the Fourth. In 1825, 
General Sir William Payne was succeeded 
in the coloneley by Major-General Sir | 
Colquhoun Grant. In 1826, four troops of | 
the Twelfth, under Major Barton, were 
sent to Portugal to protect it from inva- 
sion by Spain. They returned in 1828. In 
1827, Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian 
became colonel of the Twelfth, and on his 
advancement to the peerage in 1841, chose | 
for one of his supporters “a bay horse gar- 
dant, thereon mounted a lancer of the 
Twelfth, habited, armed, and accoutred, 
proper.” In 1837, the colonelcy was given 
to Lieutenant-General Sir Henry John 
Cumming. On June the 28th, 1838, the 
regiment had the honour of being on duty 
at the coronation of Her Majesty, and, by 
a singular coincidence, three of the cavalry 
regiments attending on that auspicious day 
were commanded by lieutenant-colonels who 
had served side by side at Waterloo in the 
Twelfth Light Dragoons. The queen pre- 
sented each of them (Hawell, Chatterton, | 
and Vandeleur) with a gold medal. In 
1842, the regiment was again clothed in 
blue. 

But it is not in war alone that heroism is 
shown. Peace, too, has its times of peril, | 
and its unostentatious heroes. At the 
dreadful wreck of the Birkenhead steam 
troop-ship near the Cape of Good Hope, 
during the Kaffir war, on the 25th of 
February, 1852, eight men of the Twelfth 
Lancers displayed a chivalrous generosity, 
an heroic calmness and devotion, worthy | 
to be compared with any shown in Grecian || 
or in Roman times. The martyr-like | 
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courage with which these brave men drew 
up as on parade, and prepared to die 
without one selfish struggle, one coward 
cry, rather than imperil the safety of the 
women and children in the boats, is a fact 
that has thrown fresh lustre on the name 
of the English soldier, for there was no mad 
rush of war to urge these men on, no reward 
to be obtained ; yet there they stood like 
statues, till the vessel sank with them. 

The pitiful yet noble story is soon told. 
There were on board the steam transport 
two cornets (Bond and Rolt) and six 
men of the Twelfth, fifty-two men of the 
Second (Queen’s Rvyal), sixty-two men of 
the Sixth, sixteen men of the Twelfth 
Foot, forty-two men of the Forty-third 
Light Infantry, seventy-two men of the 
Forty-fifth, forty-one men of the Sixtieth 
Rifles, seventy-three men of the Seventy- 
third, sixty-five men of the Seventy-fourth, 
sixty-two men of the Ninety-first, making 
in all a total of thirteen officers, nine 
sergeants, and four hundred and sixty-six 
men. There were besides twenty women 
and children, and a crew of about one 
hundred and thirty officers and seamen. 
The unfortunate vessel left Simon’s Bay 
for Algoa Bay on the 25th of February. 
It was a calm, starlight night, and land 
was distinctly visible on the port bow. At 
ten minutes to two a.M., the leadsman on 
the paddle-box got soundings in twelve or 
thirteen fathoms, and before he could heave 
the lead again the ship struck on a rock 
with only two fathoms of water under her 
bows. The master commander of the ship 
instantly ordered the boats to be lowered, 
and a turn astern to be given to the engines. 
This last was a fatal step. As the ship 
backed from the rock the water rushed in, 
and the ship then struck again, “ buckling 
up” all the foremost plates, and tearing 
asunder the bulkhead partitions. But there 
was no cowardly confusion on board. Colo- 
nel Seton set the soldiers to work at the 
chain pumps, and the women and children 
calmly placed in the cutter, were pulled 
a short distance from theship. Only three 
boats, holding seventy-eight persons, could 
be lowered in time. Ten minutes after 
the first shock, the ship separated in two, the 
fore part of the ship sank instantly, and the 
funnel went over the side; the stern part, 
crowded with soldiers, floated a few minutes, 
then sank also. At this awful moment 
the soldiers behaved admirably. 

“ Far exceeding,” says Captain Wright, 
“anything that I thought could be effected 


by the best discipline ; every one did as he 





was directed, and there was not a murmur 
or a cry among them until the vessel made 
her final plunge. All the officers received 
their orders, and had them carried out, as 
if the men were embarking instead of going 
to the bottom; there was only this diffe- 
rence, that I never saw any embarkation 
conducted with so little noise and con- 
fusion. When the vessel was just about 
going down, the commander called out, 
‘All those who can swim jump overboard 
and make for the boats.’ We begged the 
men not to do as the commander said, as 
the boats must be swamped. Not more than 
three made the attempt.” 

Those who came to the surface clung to 
the masts and yards, some swam to shore, 
others caught hold of spars and drift wood. 
But now three terrible dangers awaited 
the survivors. A sea swarming with 
sharks, a coast almost inaccessible through 
miles of breakers, and a bar of most 
dangerous weed, which entangled and 
drowned nearly all who ventured near it. 
Many of the survivors were bitten in two 
and carried away by sharks, others perished 
in the long weed. Of the many souls on 
board the Birkenhead ninety-seven only 
were saved; that is, seven officers of the 
ship, and fifty-three seamen, boys and ma- 
rines; of the military passengers, seven 
women, thirteen children, five officers, and 
twelve soldiers. 

It is heroic to mount the “imminent 
deadly breach,” to face the flaming cannon, 
to rush on bayonets, to bear the hunger 
and hardships of a long tampaign; but 
surely men who could meet, in a moment 
and without preparation, so terrible a death 
as this, were as much heroes as any whose 
names “ storied urn and monumental bust” 
have ever recorded. 

The Twelfth have since distinguished 
themselves in the Crimea, and in Central 
India. 
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CHAPTER III. “ ONCE AGAIN.” 


Ir was the morning after Claude Powers 
came home. 


“Claude adapted himself to buttercups 
and daisies,” as he phrased it. Mrs. 
Powers had breakfasted many hours before, 
and was busily employed in trying to keep 


He was sitting at a late | 
breakfast with his friend Mr. Ferrier, who | 
had come down to Dillsborough to see how | 
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herself out of the room where the two young 
men were. 

She was having a hard tussle with her- 
self to do this, for she was longing to 
learn as much about her nephew as an 
old woman can ever hope to learn about a 
young man. Claude had come home the | 
night before, and been his own well- | 
remembered gracious, graceful self to her. | 
He had made her feel that she had con- 
ferred the boon on him by residing in his 
house during his absence, and he had given 
her to understand that her position would 
be unchanged, so long as she liked to fill 
it, now that he had returned. But in spite 
of all this he had given her an impression of 
having become estranged from her, of all | 
the vitality having faded out of his affec- 
tion for her. Poor old lady, she did not 
realise that the vitality had faded out of 
everything in life for him, save his regret 
for a woman who was lost to him, and his 
friendship for Jack Ferrier ! 

She had come to the resolution of not 


tenants of the house at the corner. During 
the short time that had intervened between 
her first call on the Devenishes and Claude’s 
coming home, she had seen them all two 
or three times, and Harty she had seen 
frequently. Some fatal gift of attraction 
there must have been about the girl, for 
Mrs. Powers found herself looking out 
whenever she went into Dillsborough for 
Harty Carlisle, and inviting Harty Carlisle 
to the Court whenever she met her. What | 
it was she could not define. It certainly 
was not homage shown by Harty that won 
the ordinarily exacting old lady. Nor was 
it anything like a display of affection. After 
that first interview, when, as has been said, | 
Harty arrayed herself in that winning way | 
of hers which made her more dangerous | 
than many a Venus, after that first triumph | 
she seemed disinclined to pursue victory | 
further, and betrayed nothing but a calm 
indifference towards Mrs. Powers. 

“She'll hate me by-and-bye when Claude | 
comes home and tells her,” Harty was | 
always saying to herself when some extra 
demonstration of liking for her on Mrs. 
Powers’s part would almost win a cordial 
response. “ What’s the good of building 
houses of cards however brilliantly coloured | 
they may be and pretty to look at for an | 
hour? They must come down at last.” 

Still, though she said this, she went to | 
the Court whenever Mrs. Powers invited 
her, and compromised the matter with her 
pride by going with visible reluctance. | 











“ He will hear of the Devenishes soon 
enough, and if there is anything to hear 
about them, he will know it and tell me; 
but I won’t lead myself into the temptation 
of saying anything about that girl,” Mrs. 
Powers had said to herself before she finally 
rewarded herself for the abstinence of the 
last hour, by making a mission of atten- 
tion to the flowers in the balcony of the 
room in which Claude and Jack Ferrier 
were breakfasting. 

** Any changes in the place among the 
people I used to know, aunt?” Claude 
asked, rising up and sauntering over to 
the window. “I see a number of the old 
names in the Dillsborough Mercury.” 

“ Very few changes, none worth men- 
tioning to you, Claude.” 

“ Dilishorough must be in a lively con- 
dition,” Jack Ferrier laughed; “ how many 
years is it, Claude, since you were here 
last P” 

“ Eight or nine, I’m not sure which,” 
Claude answered, carelessly, and Mrs. 
Powers paused in her task of watering the 
plants to shake her head regretfully as she 
observed : 

“ He has never seen the place since it’s 
been his own, Mr. Ferrier; he takes no 
interest in the place that has been in his 
family since the time of Edward the 
Fourth; and if it were not for me, I 
believe he would let it without a pang.” 

She said the words of the last sentence 
with a certain wistful air of wishing him 
to contradict her, that almost touched him 
into gratifying her at the cost of his 


veracity. But he could only bring himself 


to say: 

* All right, dear old lady; I'll never let 
it in opposition to your wishes; so much I 
can promise you; but I can’t undertake to 
get up anything like a preference for one 
spot of earth over another: they’re all 
alike.” 

It was a direct violation of one of Mrs. 
Powers’s most cherished articles of faith, 
this want of family feeling for a fine old 
family place. That the herd, who either 
had no ancestors, or whose ancestors had 
failed to secare cither a local habitation or 
a name of importance for themselves, that 
these should be indifferent or callous about 
their homes was natural and reasonable 
enough. But light mention of the Court 
from the lips of a Powers, was as shocking 
to her as if she had seen an anointed king 
playing football with his crown. 

“Don’t you believe him, Mrs. Powers,” 
Jack Ferrier interposed, good-naturedly ; 
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“the poetical howls for his home which I 
have been condemned to listen to from the 
lips of this fellow in all manner of seques- 
tered nooks, both in the Old World and 
the New, convince me that he is struggling 
hard to restrain his ecstasies at being here 
again. I assure you he’s an awful humbug ; 
we'll put down his affected indifference to 
his extreme youth, and humbly hope that 
he’ll soon outgrow it.” 

Mrs. Powers looked at the speaker, and 
shook her head slightly with an air of 
meditative disbelief in his statement. And 
Claude laughed, and rested his arm on 
Jack Ferrier’s shoulder, and said, cor- 
dially : 

“ Anyway, I confess to a feeling of | 
gentle toleration for you, old fellow. He’s | 
quite right, aunt; you will see me develop | 
a healthy enthusiasm for Dillsborough, and | 
all who dwell in it, in a short time. Come 
on, Jack, we'll go and have a look at the 
place, and see if any of the people remem- 
ber me.” 

“If you are going to walk over to Dills- 
borough, and if you should happen to see 
Mrs. Greyling, you might mention to her 
that as her good husband is so kind about 
the carriage ” Mrs. Powers was begin- 
ning modestly, when Claude interrupted. 

“Walk over to Dillsborough! No, | 
‘| surely not; you'll lend us whatever you 
| have been in the habit of jogging about in, 
won't you ?” 

“T assure you a lady’s luxurious little 
brougham will be quite good enough for 
| us,” Jack Ferrier put in before she could 
/ answer her nephew, and the assumption 
| that she had been less mean than was in 
reality the case angered the old lady. 

“Young men, both in jest and earnest, 
take a most ridiculous tone of belief in 
nothing in the world being good enough 
for them, and of everything being a bore 
and a trouble,” she said, coldly. “I have 
not indulged myself by keeping a carriage 
and horses for my solitary pleasure at your 
expense, Claude.” 

“T ought to have arranged all that for 
you,” Claude said, warmly ; “you ought | 
not to have been put to the inconvenience | 
of walking or hiring all these years.” 

“Well, Claude, to be candid, I haven’t 
either walked or hired much; the fact is, 
your father’s old friend and medical at- 
tendant, Doctor Greyling, has been unfail- 
ing in his consideration for and attention 
to me. His carriage is always at my ser- 








| 





| 
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| 





vice, and I sympathise too thoroughly with 
the sentiment of esteem for the Powers 


family which prompts him to offer it, ever 
to refuse the loan.” 

Mrs. Powers offered her little explana- 
tion pleasantly and readily, and rid herself 
of all feeling of annoyance against Jack 
Ferrier in the course of wording it. She 
even smiled approvingly on his next sug- 
gestion. 

“Nerve yourself to the task of filling 


‘your stables at once, Claude—and your 


kennels, too, for that matter—the pure and | 
simple pleasures of the country are very || 
well in fiction, but to make it endurable | 
in fact one needs horses and dogs and | 
women.” 

“Women may be obliged to you for | 
placing them last on your list of needful | 
pleasures,” Mrs. Powers said, encourag- | 
ingly. She liked life and society, and the | 
command of well-appointed powers of | 
locomotion. Above all, she liked the idea | 
of the head of the house coming to the | 
fore prominently in the county. And she | 
knew that in this vain and weary world | 
well-bred horses, dogs, and women would | 
assist him materially in doing so. There- |, 
fore she smiled encouragingly on Jack || 
Ferrier’s suggestion, and listened eagerly | 
to her nephew’s response to it. 

** Horses and dogs as many as you like, |, 
Jack; but for Heaven’s sake don’t make | 
women one of the essentials of your ex- 
istence here. For my own part, that 
would be the real earthly paradise to me | 
in which there was no feminine human 
being under thirty.” 

Clande began his remark lightly enough, | 
but a tone of deeper meaning crept into 
his last words, and Jack Ferrier looked up | 
quickly, a half-fear expressed in his face | 
that his friend was nearly betraying him- | 
self. 

“You see, I’m not a sufficiently good | 
match for the women to pester me with 
attentions that I’ve no desire to recipro- 
cate; that’s another of Clande’s shams, 
Mrs. Powers. He affects to have found | 
out that love is only a gorgeously-coloured 
flower, with a root of bitterness which 
every one has to bite in due time, but he | 
doesn’t mean it any more than he does | 
disparagement of the Court.”’ 

“Come on, Jack, let us start for Dills- | 
borough,”’ Claude said, getting himself out 
of the room, and away from a conversation 
that was distasteful to him. 

As soon as he was gone, Mrs. Powers 
asked : ;' 

“What am I to do? It hurts me to 


| believe Claude, and I can’t quite trust you. | 
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What is it? He has had some blow in 
life of which Iam ignorant; he has been 
bitterly deceived and sharply wounded, 
and you know all about it.” 

Jack Ferrier carefully examined the 
petals of a geranium, and maintained a 


| strict silence. 


“T won’t ask you more than this,” the 
old lady resumed. “It’s a woman, I can 
see that. But all I ask you to tell me 
is this, is it going on now, or is it all 
|} over ?” 
| “It’s all over,” Jack said, hastily. “I 
'' mean that I really know nothing at all 
about it, and that Claude wouldn’t thank 
me for theorising about his views; what is 
it we are to say if we see somebody in 
| Dillsborough ? About a carriage, I think 
| you said 4 
| “Qh, yes, the carriage, to be sure,” 
Mrs. Powers interrupted. “ Claude ought 
to call on the Greylings if he’s going into 
Dillsborough ; excellent people, devoted 
to the family, and really invaluable as 
country neighbours ; perhaps you'll say— 
but no, I'll send a little note by you to Mrs. 
Greyling.” And then, as Mrs. Powers 
bustled away to write her little note, Jack 
Ferrier felt himself free to go in search of 
Claude. 

“T’m a sieve in that old lady’s hands, 
| Claude,” he said in mock despair, as he 
' met the master of the house, who was 
soothing himself with a cigar. “You'll 
see your whole story in the Dillsborough 
| Mercury in a few days as it’s filtered out 
| through her, unless you refrain from making 
suggestive remarks before your penetrat- 
| ingaunt. She asked me after you left the 

room if ‘it’ was going on, or if ‘it’ was 
‘all over,’ and I assured her that it was 
‘all over’ as solemnly as if I knew all 
about it.’ 

“ My penetrating aunt is welcome to do 
her worst in the investigating line,” Claude 
said, with a laugh. “ When there’s nothing 
to be discovered one doesn’t shrink from 
discovery, you see.” 

“There’s always the truth to be dis- 
covered,” Jack said, quietly ; “whether it 
be important or unimportant, there’s always 
the truth to be found out.” 

“ The truth is generally to be found at 
the bottom of a well, I believe; in this 
case it is hidden in a much more inac- 
cessible place, the heart of a deceitful 
woman,” Claude answered, with one of 
those efforts at laughing which show that 
laughter is about the last emotion to which 
one wishes to give way. “Well! shall 


| we ‘act in the living present’ and trudge 


|over to Dillsborongh? We may just as 
| well walk into Dillsborough as stay at | 
home, for the matter of that.” 

‘“* And better too,” Jack Ferrier thought, 
“for during the walk we shall be free | 
'from the excellent aunt who loves yet 
| doubts, in a way that puts a fellow on his 
metal to keep a secret he doesn’t know!” | 
Then he said aloud: “ All right, Claude, | 
come on; just imagine the state of the 
female Dillsborough heart, and the female | 
Dillsborough brain, as the one throbs in | 
anticipation of our appearance, and the | 
other tries to make calculations about us !’’ 

“ If they possess hearts and brains they | 
are safe to make a bad use of both; but || 
they are not generally burdened with | 
either; at any rate, we are not likely to 
be bothered with that combination in Dills- 
borough; let us hope at least that they 
only know how to spin and be virtuous.” 

** It’s hoping for rather dull companion- 
ship if that’s the extent of their know- 
ledge,” Jack Ferrier answered, carelessly ; 
“but you’re right, a few pudding-headed 
matrons and milky-minded maidens will 
be a wholesome course; and when we 


have found them failures, Claude, there is 
always the dear old life of adventure to 


fall back upon. No woman can intrude 
into that.” 

“ And no woman can ever come between 
us,”’ Claude answered, heartily ; “ not even 
my good aunt, who is dying to pump you 
on the subject of me. Good Heavens! 
I painted a fancy picture of my return 
home, once, a few years ago; the memory 
of it makes me inclined to curse the reality.” 

“ He must have been hard hit to retain | 
the savage sentiment so long,” Jack Fer- || 
rier thought. ‘What is it, I wonder?” 
Then he reminded Claude that the morn- 
ing hours were slipping away; and pre- 
sently they were on the road to Dills- |) 
borough with Mrs. Powers’s little note to 
Doctor Greyling in Claude’s pocket. 

Mrs. Greyling had anticipated it. She 
had been girding up her soul, so to say, | 
the whole morning, to the point of meeting 
it with that delicate and subtle admixture 
of gratification and indifference which |, 
would be befitting in her first meeting || 
with a man who probably thought rather || 
less of her than she did of him. But still, 
well prepared as she was, she found herself | 
rather thrown off her cool mental balance 
when the two young men were announced. 
Here, indeed, was a marked and visible 





sign that must be clearly manifest to the 
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eyes of all Dillsborough, that the Greylings’ 
intimacy at the Court was no chimera. 

It was rather magnanimous on Mrs, 
Greyling’s part to feel and to express such 
deep and pure delight at this early recog- 
nition of rights, which she almost regarded 
as divine, by the owner of the Court. For 
she herself, her daughters, and her house, 
were in dire confusion in consequence of a 
party—a party on a more exhaustive scale 
than had ever been accomplished in the 
town before—which was to come off this 
night under the designation of Mrs. Grey- 
ling’s At Home. 

Surreptitious preparations had _ been 
making for it for many weeks. But it 
had been only during the last three days 
that Mrs. Greyling had boldly thrown off 
all disguise in the matter, and driven her 
husband from every familiar fastness, with 
that overpowering force which does accu- 
mulate in the party-giving mind as the 
time for a possible triumph approaches. 
She invariably prefaced her declaration of 
a firm resolve to ‘‘ do it, and do it well,” 
meekly, and began by affirming that she 
was “really quite ashamed to see any one ; 
the girls had been out so much that it was 
high time to have some friends at home 
in a quiet way.” When this remark had 
soaked through her husband’s impertur- 
bability to the point of causing him to 
speak in terms expressive of disfavour of 
the scheme, she would go a step further 
and marvel at her own unselfishness. ‘I 
shall have all the trouble and worry; and 
I shall bear it without a murmur, for the 
sake of your position in the town,” she 
would tell the wretched man who knew, from 
bitter experience, that as soon as she made 


that statement he might, indeed, leave all | 


hope behind. : 

The thing grew like an ugly nightmare on 
Doctor Greyling, for his wife was a woman 
of an adaptive order of mind, and prided 
herself on her skill in turning every room 
in the house from its original purpose. The 
dining-room was to be devoted to dancing ; 
the drawing-room, by means of white 
muslin, rose-coloured ribbons, flowers, and 
fantastically-arranged lights, was made 
into a bower of bliss for whist-players and 
non-dancers. Doctor Greyling’s own airy, 
spacious, comfortable bedroom was seized 
for the supper; and in furtherance of this 
scheme the unfortunate master of the 
house was banished for three nights to a 
remote corner of the dwelling to which 
the odours from the kitchen, and the com- 
plaining tones of the overwrought cook, 





ascended freely and robbed him of rest. 
But all other wrongs paled before the 
crowning one that was offered him on the 
morning of the eventful day. For then, 
emboldened by uninterrupted successes, 
Mrs. Greyling swept all his boots out of 
his dressing-room, and transformed it into 
a boudoir; and called him to congratulate 
her on having “ made more of her house” 
than any other woman in Dillsborough 
could have done. 

The higher powers are prompt to help 
those who help themselves in a thorough- 
going and hearty manner. There was 
something “ providential,” Mrs. Greyling 
assured herself in her having planned this 
party just as Mr. Powers and his friend 
came home to glorify it. It was a slight 
drawback to her gratification that her girls 
should appear before the eyes of these 
two marriageable men in dusty and unbe- 
coming attire, and with fatigue visibly 
stamped on their faces, for the first time. 
But their evening appearance would be | 
only the more dazzling by contrast she re- 
flected, and in their own house the honours 
of the evening must be with them, as far 
as these strangers were concerned. | 

She repressed a thrill of delight at their | 
immediate acceptance of her invitation to 
her “‘ quiet little gathering, at which pro- | 
bably the young people would amuse them- || 
selves by dancing,” as she stated, care- 
lessly, and then glancing over the way at 
the house at the corner, she remembered 
Harty Carlisle, and her heart quailed. 

For though she had decreed at first that 
Harty Carlisle was no beauty, and very 
unlikely ever to compete favourably with 
her own daughters, there had been times | 
since when she feared that her judgment | 
had been a faulty one. The power which 
the girl possessed, which was not beauty, 
and which she wielded with careless ease, 
had been recognised by every man in the 
place, even by Doctor Greyling himself, 
who was not at all a promising subject, 
ordinarily, for subtle feminine influence. 
* But she will hardly be so ungrateful as 
to attempt to eclipse my girls, after the 
kind way I have taken her people up from 
the first,” Mrs. Greyling thouglit uneasily ; 
“though there’s no knowing, as soon as 
there is a man in the case, what girls will 
do.” 

It was useless throwing her anxious 
maternal soul into the future in this way, 
she speedily realised. A dozen things 
might happen to avert a consummation 
she devoutly dreaded. In the first place, 
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Harty might not come; in the second 
place, if she did come she might not look 
well; and, in the third place, the hero of 
the night might either not gain an intro- 
duction, or, better still, might not even 
desire one. 

Meanwhile, poor Harty had seen the 
man who had been her lover come to and 
depart from the Greylings. She had seen 
him, and not a tear had cooled her hot, 
miserable eyes, not a sigh had burst from 
her overcharged, aching heart. Her sister 
Mabel seeing him at the same moment, 
had shrunk back from the window, ex- 
| claiming: 

“Harty, dear, how will you bear it? If 
he is there to-night you won’t be able to 
bear it.” 

And then, though through all her being 
Harty was writhing with the agony that 
can never be depicted properly, she was 
able to answer very quietly and steadily : 

“T shall bear it as other people have 
had to bear it, I suppose; because a man 
has not married me there is no reason that 
the sight of him should be unbearable to 
me.” 

“He looked so exactly like himself,” 
Mabel murmured, pitifully, “it quite 
shocked me.” 

“It would have shocked me infinitely 
more if he had looked exactly like any 
one else,” Harty said. Then, as she heard 
a shambling step which she knew well 
approach the door, she turned to meet 
whatever was to follow, with that look of 
| being hunted on her face which only exists 
when we cannot fly from the enemy within, 
and dare not defy the enemy without. 

Mr. Devenish came into the room this 
| day with his pallid face paler, and his head 
bent more hopelessly than usual even. 
“T hope he won’t speak—oh, I hope he 
won't speak!” the girl thought as she 
pressed her hands tightly together, and 
tried to pity him for that abasement which 
a always made so cruelly apparent to 

er. 

“Well,” he began, glancing at Harty, 
as he placed himself wearily on the sofa, 
“well, 1 hope you derive sufficient pleasure 
from the sight of the man who tired of 
you, to outbalance any little regret you 
may feel for the pain it gives me.” 

She lifted her head and looked at him, 
her colour rising fast, her lips quivering 
with the stinging pain that would make 
itself manifest, hot words of reproach 
ready to rush from her tongue. But one 
look at the shrinking figure, one look at 





the weary weak face changed her purpose 
and softened her spirit. 

“Try to believe what I told you when 
I first heard that Mr. Powers was coming 
home, papa; try to believe that my desire 
to avoid him has been fifty thousand times 
stronger than your own; try to believe 
that my prayer for years has been that my 
eyes might close in death rather than ever 
light on him again.” 

“ Try to speak like a reasonable young 
woman and not like a ranting actress, and 
possibly I may credit your assertions,” he 
answered, petulantly. “ But how idle all 
this is! Call your mother, and see if any 
one can be found to go to the station for a 
newspaper, and may I ask you to open the 
window, Harty? I don’t expect to have 
my predilection for fresh air remembered, 
but I wonder that you should remain in an 
atmosphere that resembles an oven, when 
you could improve it at the cost of such 
slight exertion as opening the window.” 

Harty went and opened the window, 
and, as she was in the act of doing it, the 
two young men came out from the oppo- 
site house. She would not permit herself 
either to shrink or to start. She would 
not even allow herself to turn her head 
away from them, but just went on with 
her task of lifting the heavy sash. Claude 
walked on unconscious of her presence, 
but Jack Ferrier, looking across the road, 
had his attention arrested at once. 

“ What an attractive little face; did you 
see it?” he muttered, hesitating for a 
moment as he looked at Harty, and then 
hurriedly getting himself abreast of his 
friend. And his friend answered with what 
looked like horribly cruel indifference to 
the watching girl. 

“No; there’s only one face in the world 
that could ever attract me, and thank the 
Lord I’m not likely to see it here,” 
Claude responded; and so through his 
careless renunciation of the opportunity of 
seeing her, he delivered himself (and her) 
up to the dangerous probability of their 
meeting once again that very night. 

“ Did that fellow see you?” her step- 
father asked, as she turned away. 

The pained little face turned itself to- 
wards him. 

“No, not yet; that’s to come,” she 
said. 

He shook his head in fretful impatience. 

“* After several years of callous indif- 
ference on your part this show of senti- 
men% does not impose on me at all, Harty ; 
but I wish you would remember, for your 
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mother’s sake, not for mine—I make no 

claim on your consideration—that though 

it does not impose upon me, it distresses 
me.” 

He changed his position with fractious 
impatience as he spoke, and at the same 
moment his wife—his unvaryingly faithful 
slave—came into the room. She came in 
with a little flush of colour upon her, and 
a little atmosphere of worry enveloping 
her, that spoke plainly enough of house- 
hold care and fatigue. An air and an 
atmosphere that were suggestive of two 
ends that refused to meet, of domestic 
discords that wouldn’t be made to harmo- 
nise, of those feminine fusses, in fact, which 
are inevitable, and which are ceded up to 
us as our precious rights by the nobler sex 
without demur. 

“ You look quite warm and worn, my 
dear,” he said, in the complaining tone 
which makes the words, “my dear,” a 
dire offence in the ears of a lovingly, sen- 
sitive woman. “ I wish—not that I could 
presume to advise her—but I do wish that 
I could see your daughter Harty inter- 
pose to spare you a little.” 

She was by his side in an instant—the 
poor over-tired, over-strained, affectionate 
fool. By his side arranging his cloak and 
his cushions, and suggesting that he should 
“ Try a little claret, and compose himself ;” 
and all the while Harty stood by longing so 
piteously for a word of love from her mother, 

| waiting so touchingly for her turn ! 

For the mother and the children had 
been so desperately dear to one another 
before this man had monopolised the 
former, and managed the latter, out of all 
their former relations, And Harty could 

| not forget her mother’s love and her mo- 
ther’s lament, when she had been com- 
pelled to take the first draught from her 

|| cup of bitterness. 

Mabe! would have wept and wailed with 
her, and have worried her to any extent 
with affectionate solicitude and sympathy, 
if only Harty would have rendered herself 
up a victim to these manifestations. But 
Harty could not do this. She had no in- 
tention of becoming maudlin and weariful 
in this progress which she was compelled 
to make retrospectively through the lone, 
long valley of humiliation. But what she 
did yearn for was one word of understand- 
ing sympathy from her mother. 





But her mother failed to give it on this 
occasion. Poor woman, she herself was 
driven out of her stronghold of sweet 
calm by the demands that were being 
made on her on all sides, and by her utter 
inability to meet them. The butcher and 
the baker were tendering their little bills, 
with an engaging frankness that would 
have been pleasing had she been able to 
meet them. And the girls needed boots 
and gloves for this party at Mrs. Grey- 
ling’s, and poor Edward always grew 
bleaker than was well for those who dwelt 
in the tent with him, when his supply of 
seventy shilling claret was stopped. And, 
altogether, how could she be expected to 
turn from these real troubles of every-day 
life to those realms of phantasy where 
love’s young dream and disappointment 
floated vapourously. 

So the girl was thrown back upon her- 
self, upon her own unselfish powers of 
reserve, and the jerk with which she was 
so thrown back, harmed her. We cannot 
throw nature backwards and forwards in 
this way without brushing off a portion of 
its beautiful bloom. “ My mother might 
have commanded me to stay at home to- 
night, if she had taken the trouble to 
speak about it at all,” the girl thought, as 
she robed herself with the most radiant 
aspect which she was capable of assuming 
that night. ‘“ Will any man care to look 
at little dark me, I wonder? Will Claude 
Powers care if any other man does ?” 

She turned away from the contempla- 
tion of herself in the glass, with a little 
petulant air of finding herself wanting, 
that any other observer would have found 
it hard to indorse. Standing there in the 
midst of clouds of grey tulle, bound round 
her small head and throat, and wrists with 
grey Roman pearls, she was just one of 
those studies in harmonious colouring that 
men delight to gaze upon. And in this 
guise, and this mood, she went out to 
meet the man who had loved her once, 
and the man who had admired her this 
morning. And as she went into the house, 
her young heart throbbing responsively to 
the strains of the waltz which was being 
played, Doctor Greyling met her, and pro- 
posed a “ swinging good partner” to her at 
once. 

So heedlessly she bounded into a fresh 
fray. 
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